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as I HAD the money,” writes Alfred G. Dorsch of Long 
Island City, in a letter included with his contribution 
to The Progressive’s Membership Fund, “I would liqui- 
date your entire financial obligation. You are doing a 
wonderful job with The Progressive. It must not fold 
up. Hope some day you will find an angel among the 
millionaires.” 


Many of our readers feel like Mr. Dorsch, but like the 
angels they are, they don't let The Progressive try to live 
on hope alone. The Progressive is alive today only be- 
cause our friend in Long Island City and more than five 
thousand others like him who are far from being million- 
aires respond each year to our emergency appeal. More 
representative of the modest financial resources of our 
contributors is the cheery comment of Mrs. William T. 
Miller of San Pedro, California, who said, “Here's $10. 
I'll wear my old hat!"—which, in our book of feminine 
folklore, is the supreme sacrifice. 


We sometimes yearn for a millionaire angel of the 
kind that subsidize most magazines of The Progressive’s 
general character. But at the same time we are proud of 
the fact that The Progressive can enlist the support of so 
many thousands of persons in every walk of life whose 
modest contributions added together keep the magazine 
alive and whose very number gives The Progressive a rare 
kind of independence. 

All magazines in The Progressive’s field fall short of 
breaking even; in fact, none comes nearly so close as we 
do to that elusive goal. But hard as we try, constantly 
rising costs have frustrated our efforts to break into black 
ink. This year’s postal rate increases alone have added 
almost $5,000 to The Progressive’s operating expenses. In 
spite of this and other increasing costs, we have managed 
to keep our emergency needs for the coming Fiftieth Anni- 
versary year to $31,000. 

But that $31,000 gap must be bridged if The Progres 
sive is to survive. As we go to press with this issue in mid- 
September, contributions have just reached the $10,000 
mark, a little short of one-third of the goal, and a little 
short of our hopes. 

s 


Every day brings more responses to the question: Can 
you help The Progressive in its fight for survival? 

The final answer lies in how many readers feel like 
Lee Grant of Detroit who says simply, “The Progressive 
must not be allowed to die.” 

We urgently ask everyone who can afford to help, how- 
ever modestly, to turn to Page 31 now and fill in the Mem- 
bership Certificate. The fate of The Progressive is in 
your hands. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOlL 


FREE” 





The Folly of Our Formosa Policy 


ipo CURRENT negotiations over the 
sanguinary struggle in the For 
mosa Straits hold out a measure of 
hope that the major antagonists, the 
United States and Communist China, 
may yet reach a live-and-let-live agree- 
ment in that area ol the 
world. The hope is there, but it is a 
frail and forlorn flower because neith 
er side interested in the gen 
uine give-and-take of creative ba 
gaining; both seem determined to 
have their own way regardless of the 
consequences. 


troubled 


seems 


Communist China’s offer to nego 
tiate, which came in the midst of its 
ruthless and unprovoked shelling of 
Quemoy, was snatched up with un 
precedented alacrity by President 
Eisenhower and State 
Dulles because even they sensed they 
were blundering into a hopeless and 
perilous trap 


Secretary ol 


But there is no magic 
in mere talk. Conversation will prove 
fruitless unless we have something to 
say beyond the dreary negatives that 
characterized talks we had 
with the Chinese Communists until 
negotiations were broken off at our 
The Administration can- 
not hope to achieve peace off the 
China coast unless it is prepared to 
break away from its inflexible attitude 
toward the Communist regime in 
China and hold out affirmative pro 
posals for This it 
shown no intention of doing. 


the 73 


insistence 


settlement has 


Instead, it has been edging steadily 
toward war in the Formosa Straits 
a war that could commit us to years 
of fighting the 600,000,000 people ol 
China over the vast stretches of that 
country. Former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, with foreign 
policy views we have clashed frequent 
ly, summed up the situation when he 
said: 

“We 
dazed or inditlerent 


whose 


seem to be drilting, eithe 


toward war with 
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China, a war without friends or allies, 
and over issues which the Administra 
tion has not presented to the people, 
and which are not single 
American life. Apparently, also, the 
President and Secretary Dulles, with 
or without military advice, will make 
the decisions for us, surrounded by 


worth a 


secrecy designed to keep everyone 


guessing. 


“Our 


wisely 


has most un 
itself, with the 
help of Chiang Kai-shek, into a situa 
tion of which it has lost 
Either the Nationalists or the 
munists, or both, can at any 


gover nment 
maneuvered 


control 
Com 
moment 
this is one of them 
war or back The atti 
tude of the Administration is that 
nothing will be done to extricate oul 


prec Ipitate us 


into a down 


selves from this position during per 
iods of quiet, and that nothing can 
be done about it in 
This is 


times ol crisis 
an attitude which ought not 


to be tolerated.” 


a 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatc! 


Used to Be Ain’‘t Is 


Ihe Dulles-Eisenhower 
the Far East has 
of fraud and folly from the beginning 
In its first year of power the Admin 
istration proclaimed the policy of “un 
Chiang Kai-shek, which 
turned out to mean nothing. At that 
tume Quemoy, a ten-mile sandbar less 
than flour miles off the coast of China 
in the middle of Amoy Bay 
Matsu Islands, some ten 
the coast, 


policy ith 


been a compound 


leashing’ 


and the 
miles trom 
were regarded by Chiang 
Kai-shek as indelensible and expend 
But Dulles, anxious to 
the “unleashing” olf 


some 


able clothe 


Chiang with 
exerted 
the Nationalist re 
Formosa to fortily the ofl 
Later ofhcial 
opinion switched on the 


semblance of reality, 
pressure on 


gime in 


great 


islands when 


American 


shore 


subject, Chiang refused to go along 


with the change. By summer of thi: 
had committed 
his entire military 


the defense of 


year he one-third ol 
establishment to 
these utterly useless 
islands. (Correspondents with excel 
lent pipelines to the Pentagon report 
that without exception our military 
experts consider the offshore islands 
of no importance at all in the cde 
fense of Formosa and equally value 
less as beach-heads for Chiang’s long 
dreamed of 


mainland.) 


invasion of the Chinesé 


The net result of fumbling 
diplomacy has been to put Dictator 
Chiang in the position where he can 
and does dictate American 


the Formosa Straits 


oul 


po 1c’ ith 
In attempting to 
explain American involvement in the 
detense of islands 
ident Eisenhower 

the islands had 
strategic importance in recent years 
because a third ol 
were stationed there. He did not go 
on to make it that the 
concentration of Formosan troops on 
Quemoy and Matsu was our idea to 
begin with, nor did he take the 
American people into his confidence 
on the extent to which Chiang is now 
using this situation to attempt to 
blackmail the United States into risk 


the oftshore Pres 


pointed out that 
assumed far greate. 


Chiang’s torces 


clear heavy 





Herblock in The Washington Post 


“We Have to Go 
Along to Save Face” 


ing the war he wants us to 
against Communist China. 

Mr. Eisenhower's concealment ol 
the truth is not his only sin in the 
current crisis. Far more shocking, in 
a way, is his own ignorance of some 
of the most vital facts of life in his 
role as commander-in-chief. He was 
asked at a press conference, for exam 
ple, if U.S. commanders in the For 
mosa Straits were or were not author 
ized to use atomic weapons against 
the Chinese Communists in defense 
of their command. His answer 
that he did not know! 


wage 


was 


Days later, at a news conference, 
Press Secretary James Hagerty was re- 
minded that the President hadn't 
been sure about this all-important dis- 
cretion for commanders at the scene. 
Had the President looked it up since 
then? newsmen asked. Hagerty re 
plied that Mr. Eisenhower hadn't had 
an opportunity to find out if an ad 
miral on the scene could, on his own 
initiative, involve the United States 
in a nuclear holocaust. It may be 
only coincidental that the President 
was heavily engaged in golfing and 
fishing during the period he could 
find no time to determine whether 
his commanders in the Pacific could 
trigger this country into atomic war- 
fare without asking for approval from 
Washington. 

Given the fact of the President's 
hopeless inadequacy in times of crisis; 
given, too, the equally melancholy 


4 


fact that the man who makes his deci- 
sions in foreign policy for him, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, seems dedicated 
to the brink-ol-war approach, it 1s 
frightening to consider how much 
power they wield——-power to embark 
the United States in all-out war with- 
out consulting anyone 

Consider the fact that some three 
and a half years ago Congress—the 
House by a vote of 410 to 3 and the 
Senate by a vote of 85 to 3—author- 
ized the President to go to war ove1 
Quemoy and Matsu, if he saw fit, and 
atomic weapons there at his 
discretion—which pretty much 
means Dulles’. Consider, too, that Mr. 
Eisenhower, on Dulles’ say-so, risked 
war in the Middle East by landing 
U.S. marines on Lebanon without 
taking Congress or the country into 
his confidence. As James Reston put 
it in the New York Times: 

“Nowadays, State 
Dulles can commit the United States 
to Oppose aggression [wage war] right 
up against the southern border of the 
Soviet Union along the whole breadth 
of the Middle East, and the President 
send the Seventh Fleet within 
artillery range of the China coast, and 
scarcely a question is raised by Con- 
gress, the press, or the people. The 
situation today in the so-called off 
islands of China is not only 
that the President can personally com 
mit the nation to war against Com- 
munist China to defend these islands, 
but that even the President's hand 
may be forced by the decisions or 


to use 
own 


Secretary ol 


can 


sh« re 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Ah, But We Can’t Fix 
It Now—lt’s Raining Again” 


actions of another government. 

Reston was right when he wrote 
that Congress, the press, and the peo 
ple were silent in the face ol new out 
breaks of Administration 
ship, but a few days later it became 
increasingly clear that at least an az 
ticulate minority in the nation was 
gravely concerned that the Dulles 
Eisenhower policies might plunge the 
United States into war. It 
that Mr. Eisenhower took to the ait 
to explain his position to the country, 
but there was nothing in the script 
prepared for the President which de 
parted in the slightest degree from 
the sullen intransigence of his Secre 
tary of State. 


brinkman 


was then 


There were, to be 
proclaiming peaceful 
they were all but lost in a drumfire 
of belligerent rejection of “appease 
ment” and a reckless determination 
to support Chiang Kai-shek’s warlike 
position whatever the consequence. 
The United States wili fight if neces 
sary to prevent Communist conquest 
of Quemoy and Matsu, the President 
said in effect as he embraced and 
even went beyond the position of his 
Secretary of State. 


sure, phrases 
purpose, but 


Ihe President's attempt to equate 
Quemoy with the Munich betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia in Hitler's time 
downright misleading. Czechoslo 
vakia was a free, independent nation 


was 


with no design to conquer or destroy 


Germany. Quemoy, on the other 
hand, is geographically a part of the 
coastline of mainland China and is 
occupied by a regime whose overrid 
ing ambition is to conquer and de 
stroy the government of that main 
land. Nobody doubt 
that Chiang’s goal is war; he has pub 
licly proclaimed his determination to 
invade the mainland and make wat 
against the Red regime 

The President sounder 
ground when, like Dulles, he called 
on Communist China to renounce 
violence in seeking its aims, but he 
made no comparable effort to plead 
with Chiang to abandon his openly 
expressed commitment to a policy of 
continuing violence. In fact, there 
was nothing in Mr. Eisenhower's ad 
dress to the nation to indicate that 
we would not continue to dance to 
the tune called by the Nationalist 
warlord on Formosa, however deeply 
it involved us in military hostilities 
with the Communist world. 


can possibly 


was on 
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Ihe President struck the only hope 
ful note of his talk when he discussed 
the possibility of negotiated settle 
ment with the Chinese Communists, 
and failing that, the prospect that 
the United Nations might exert a 
“peaceful influence.” But negotiation, 
as he suggested earlier, cannot su 
ceed if we insist on going to the bar 
gaining table in a mood to demand 
every There 
was nothing in the President's address 
and nothing in the countless com- 
ments by Dulles, to indicate that we 
are prepared in any way to abandon 
the childish myths which make up ow 
policy toward China 
indication that the 
Administration is playing its reckless 
game to settlement rather 
than seek one 


our Own way on issue. 


Communist 
There is every 


avoid a 


The fatal weakness in our approach 
is our truculent refusal to recognize 
the fact that Communist China exists 
We insist we will not recognize this 
government because it came to power 
by violence, but it is a fact of history 
that we have done precisely this on 
The most recent 
example, of course, is Iraq, where a 
revolutionary 


scores olf occasions 


group shot its way to 
ofhice over the bodies of that country’s 
rulers, and we recognized the new 
government within a fortnight. Many 
times during the hall 


revolutionists in Latin America, 


past century 


some 


of them bandit dictators, seized power 
by violence at 
nized by the lI 
ment by nightfall 
in the 
manner of the 
to power, or their subsequent behav 


and were 
States govern 
The truth is that 
China, it is not the 
Communists coming 


noon recog 


nited 


case ol 


ior, that keeps us from recognizing 
that regime nine years of hold 
ing office. It is rather the fact that 
this is a Communist regime, and the 
further fact that our government, 
whether administered by Democrats 
or Republicans, has made impossible 
and self-defeating commitments to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Since Chiang’s 
single purpose is war against Com- 
munist China, it must be obvious that 
by basing much of our Far Eastern 
policy on our alliance with him, we 
are trapping ourselves into a course 
that can only involve us in war. 


aite! 


It seems inconceivable to us that 
there can be any hope for lasting 
peace in the Far East until we put 
aside the fiction that Communist 
China does not exist. Negotiation 
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will get us nowhere 
proach the bargaining table with a 
willingness to recognize the govern 
ment with which we are negotiating 
It might be possible then to hammer 
out a negotiated settlement under 
which the Chinese Communists would 
renounce the use of force in exchange 
for admission to the United Nations, 
liquidation of Chiang’s occupation of 
the offshore islands, and the neutral- 


unless we ap 


Where Dulles is Popular 





We have long suspected, and some 
times suggested in these columns, that 
John Foster Dulles must enjoy a cer 
tain kind of popularity in the Soviet 
camp because his policies so often 
play squarely into Communist hands 
Confirmation has now come straight 
from the Kremlin. Adlai 
carried it with him 
emerged from a long interview 
Nikita Khrushchev recently 

“At one stage Khrushchev confided 
in me,” “that 
when the Communist 
together, they 
best friend, the American 
Secretary of State. “We will 
regret it if President Eisenhower's 
sputnik leaves the State Department, 
for he helps us so. We'll hardly get 
a more helpful opponent.’ ” 

Specifically on the question of the 
Middle East, Stevenson noted that 
“the Western intervention to protect 
Lebanon and Jordan in one respect 
was probably a relief to 


Khrushchev.” 


Stevenson 
when he 
with 


out 


Stevenson reported, 
the leaders of 
countries get always 
toast their 


say: we 


welcome 


The Phony Issue 





What pleased us most about the 
unprecedented Democratic sweep in 
Maine was the walloping the elec- 
torate gave to one of the phoniest 
issues yet contrived by bankrupt. pol- 
iticians. In Maine, as in other states, 
Republicans unwilling to campaign 
on the issues have fabricated a red- 


ization of Formosa as a ward of the 
United Nations. 

If we are not prepared to negotiate 
in this framework, the prospects for 
peace will fade. If we can see and act 
on such an approach as creative bat 
gaining at its best, we can take a giant 
stride forward toward achieving peace 
in what is 
portant and potentially most explo 
sive in the world 


doubtless the most im 


area today 


Frankenstein who is said to 
and rule the Party 
and to be committed to lead it down 
the road of radicalism and socialism 
The Frankenstein is Walter P. Reuth 
er, brilliant president of the United 
Automobile Workers 
ident of the AFL-CIO 

Reuther 
people of Maine as a sinister plotter 
bent on leading the nation to bank 
ruptcy so it could 
come putty in the hands of the radical 
Former Senator Owen 

thoroughly 
politician, headed the drive to make 
the Democratic Party synonymou 
with Reuther and Reuthe1 
mous with socialism. Brewste1 
of the founders of a 
tion for reaction, Americans tor Con 
stitutional Action, whose arch enemy 
is Reuther and “the Reuthe 
socialism.” 


The Maine electorate 
scared; in fact it showed its contempt 
for this kind of campaigning by vot 
ing more enthusiastically for the 
Democratic Party than at any time 
this century. But the Reuther bogey 
man is being used elsewhere—by Sen 
ator William F. Knowland in Cali 
fornia, by Roland J. Steinle, Republi 
can candidate for U.S. Senator in 
Wisconsin, by Senator Charles E 
Potter of Michigan, and others. In 
Michigan, for example, Potter has 
taken to muttering about “a kind of 
super-general with red hair.” In Wis 
consin Steinle confides to those who 


headed 


own Democratic 


and vice pres 


was presented to the 


more readily be 


socialists 


Brewster, a discredited 


synony 
is one 


new organiza 


road to 


was not 





come to hear him that Reuther has 
captured the Democratic Party for 
socialism. 

It is in California that the shod- 
diest use is being made of this type 
of campaign trickery. Supporters ol 
Knowland are circulating a pamphlet 
written by Joseph P. Kamp, a profes- 
sional racist and rabble-rouser, en- 
titled “Meet THE MAN WHO PLANs 
ro Rute AMericA.”” In it Reuther is 
characterized, among other things, as 
“a foul-mouthed agitator,” “vile pur- 
veyor of vicious slander,” “ruthless, 
reckless, lawless labor goon,” “double 
talking rabble rousing opportunist,” 
“an evil genius,” and “a Marxist who 
has been both a Socialist and a pro- 
Communist.” Kamp has twice been 
cited for contempt of Congress. The 
late Senator Robert A. Taft once 
said he was “particularly disgusted” 
by Kamp’s writings. Knowland seems 
to have no objection. 

We are confident, this last time 
around, that as Maine goes, so goes 
the nation. If the traditionally con- 
servative gentry of the Pine Tree 
State rejected this specious strategy so 
overwhelmingly, we feel reasonably 
certain that the traditionally more 
progressive populace of other states 
will have little difficulty seeing 
throuch this phony issue. 


Same Old Nixon 





There have been moments in the 
past when we confessed—to the hor- 
ror of many of our subscribers—that 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
might be toying with the notion of 
reforming. Nothing much happened 
for months to indicate if our hunch 
were right or wrong, for the Vice 
President is a cagy character who 
does not tip his hand until he has 
worked over all the angles. 

Recently, however, Nixon revealed 
that he is back on the reactionary 
sauce—if indeed he ever gave it up. 
The disclosure came during an ad- 
dress at the Harvard School of Bus- 
iness Administration in which after 
making it clear that he was “not 
speaking for the Administration,” the 
Vice President advocated a tax reduc- 
tion program that almost precisely 
parallels the hopelessly reactionary 
position of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Here it is: 

e Reduction in corporation taxes. 


e Reduction of income taxes for 
those in the highest brackets. 

e More liberal depreciation al- 
lowance for business. 

e Extension of the sales tax for 
all of us. 

As a sop to those who might feel 
that this was bourbonism run wild, 
Nixon also called for extension of 
social security and unemployment in- 
surance coverage, but by far the 
biggest part of the package was tax 
reduction for the country’s wealthiest 
corporations and individuals. The 
theory, of course, is old hat—the 
notion so thoroughly discredited 
under Herbert Hoover that if the 
rich are permitted to get richer, 
through tax cuts, the benefits will 
somehow trickle down to the rest ol 
the people. 

Looks like the same old Nixon 


The 85th 


The 85th Congress adjourned last 
month with a better press than most 
of its recent predecessors—better than 
we think it deserved. No one but a 
congenital crank would deny that its 
list of achievements is a long one 
but so is its list of failures. 

On the credit side Congress re- 
organized the defense establishment, 
extended the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, voted a new if heavily military- 
minded foreign aid appropriation, 
granted statehood to Alaska, enacted 
a watered-down and still-to-be-tested 
civil rights law, provided loans for 
needy students, liberalized social se- 
curity, increased grants for hospital 
construction, and strengthened the 
federally aided program of medical 
research. 

On the debit side Congress failed 
to provide a penny for desperately 
needed school construction, refused 
to reduce taxes for low and moderate 
income families as a measure to com- 
bat the recession, killed the Kennedy- 
Ives bill to curb labor racketeering, 
declined to pass a public works pro- 
gram, starved the housing program, 
ignored the need for immigration law 
reform, by-passed action on campaign 
expenditures, failed to pass the self- 
financing plan for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and refused to lib- 
eralize the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

What we like most about the 85th 
Congress is something it didn’t do 
curb the powers of the U.S. Supreme 


Court. A_ bi-partisan coalition of 
Southern Dixiecrats, furious at the 
Court for its rulings in behalf ol 
racial integration, and Northern re- 
actionaries, bitter over the Court's 
enlightened rulings in the field of 
civil liberties, was determined to get 
revenge by enacting legislation which 
would have circumscribed the Court's 
authority in critical areas involving 
the Bill of Rights. 

Every crippling proposal, however, 
was beaten down—one of the most 
far-reaching of all by a single vote 
in the Senate, 41 to 40. Several lib 
eral Senators, including Thomas C. 
Hennings, |r., of Missouri, Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois, Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, and John A. Carroll of Colo 
rado, all Democrats, played a signifi- 
cant role in this triumph for liberty 
and liberalism. But the crucial con 
tribution came from a Senator we 
have often criticized in these columns, 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas. He deserves a special accolade 
for performing an overnight miracle 
in rounding up the necessary votes 
to repel what had seemed the day be 
fore to be a Know-Nothing majority. 


Disarmament Hopes 





The hope voiced by Senator Hu 
bert Humphrey in the August issue 
of The Progressive that the midsum- 
mer conference of technical experts 
on the problem of detection of nu- 


clear tests was “a turning point for 
disarmament” was recently given new 
life with the announcement that the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Britain will open discussion on a nu 
clear test ban agreement in Geneva 
October $1. 

The scientists’ unanimous state- 
ment—following seven weeks of dis- 
cussion—that a world ban on nuclear 
tests could be policed was followed 
almost immediately by a conditional 
offer by the United States and Britain 
to suspend tests on a year-to-year basis 
if agreement on an international con- 
trol system could be reached. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made the offer sub- 
ject to negotiation on the part of all 
nations involved in nuclear testing 
beginning October 31. Russia's ac- 
ceptance has cleared the way for the 
first concrete move in many discourag- 
ing months toward a cessation or at 
least a slackening of the arms race. 

For the President made it clear that 
his offer contemplated much more 
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than merely a ban on further testing 
of nuclear weapons. “An agreement in 
this respect is significant,” he said, “if 
it leads to other and more substantial 
agreements relating to limitation and 
reduction of fissionable material for 
weapons and to other essential phases 
of disarmament. It is in this hope 
that the United States makes this 
proposal.” 

Senator Humphrey, who has worked 
diligently on disarmament as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee deal- 
ing with the problem, saw a ray of 
hope in this first, tentative step sim- 
ply because it was so uncomplic ated, 
so unencumbered with politically un- 
realistic conditions, and so universally 
supported by the peoples of the world. 
Yet in spite of the cautious nature 
of the test ban proposal, in spite of 
the great propaganda advantage en 
joyed by the Russians with their uni 
lateral test suspension, in spite of the 
enormous public pressure at home 
and abroad to stop the tests, and in 
the face of State Department support 
of the President's proposal, the De- 
fense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission retained their 
stubborn objection to the test suspen 
sion plan. 


Stumbling Blocks 





\ report of Senator Humphrey's 
Subcommittee published in mid-Sep- 
tember raises a matter of serious con 
cern for the forthcoming 
negotiations—the problem of Com 
munist China and the American pol 
icy of non-recognition 


test ban 


“The Subcommittee is of the opin- 
ion,” the report states, “that greater 
attention must be paid to the ques- 
tion of including Communist China 
in any disarmament agreement which 
would provide for the suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests with inspection. 

“To include Communist China 
might introduce some complex polit- 
ical considerations in United States 
foreign policy. For example, it is ques- 
tionable whether Communist China 
would permit control posts and in- 
spection inside its territory without 
becoming a party to the agreement. 
The Soviet U) ion itself might insist 
that Communist China be included, 
since there is no positive assurance 
that Communist China and the Soviet 
Union will always be on friendly 
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terms. The United States must begin 
to recognize that such complications 


may occur.” 


Other highlights of the Subcommit 
tee’s recommendations were to push 
for the creation of a permanent 
United Nations police force; demili 
tarized zones along sensitive frontiers; 
a study of the international arms 
trade; and pursuit of an outer space 
control plan. 

Che report concludes on a sad not 

“There are only some six or seven 
persons who work full time on dis- 
armament in the State Department 
Ihe Subcommittee is struck by the 
disparity in the effort the world is 
putting into thought and action for 
controlling and reducing armaments 
and the effort going into the develop 
ment, fabrication, and build-up of 
armaments. It strongly urges the exec 
utive branch to take action to remedy 
this situation. In this respect the Sub 
committee is disappointed that the 
State Department has not seen fit to 
create, as recommended previously by 
the Subcommittee, special advisory 
groups of non-governmental experts 
to explore specific aspects of the dis 
armament problem.” 

The Friends (Quaker) Committee 
on National Legislation has pointed 
that the only advisory group 
selected to study disarmament con 
exclusively of retired generals 
and former Defense Department sec 
retaries, and that total government 
expenditures on disarmament prob 
lems have actually declined to less 
than one dollar-out of every million 
in the budget 

Against this dreary background, 
the opening of talks in Geneva on 
October 31 even 


out 


SISts 


stands out more 


sharply as a potentially hopeful step 
toward peace 


TVA Fights Back 





The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
implacable foe of federal water and 
resource development unless, as one 
wit put it, “the utilities get the elec- 
tricity and the public gets the fish 
ladders,’ recently loosed a new broad- 
side against its special hate under 
the tithe “TVA: Wuat’s Next?” 
TVA's board of directors launched a 
prompt salvo in reply. There is noth- 
ing especially new in Chamber of 
Commerce attacks on TVA. What 
struck us as especially noteworthy is 


the fact that the TVA board of di 
rectors, all Eisenhower 
has been none too cordial to the pro 
gram it administers and has 
times seemed reluctant to reply to 
attacks. 

“The TVA board welcomes fair 
and constructive criticism,” 
said this time. “But we do object 
strongly to attacks which mislead the 
public as to the value of this program 
and reflect upon the 
IVA.” 

The Chamber's 
tors said, is 


appointees, 


some 


the board 


integrity ol 
report, the direc 
“based on fundamental! 
misconceptions of Congressional pol 
icy and TVA administration” and 
“constitutes a misrepresentation ol 
IVA and a disservice to the genera! 
public and the members of the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Analysis of the latest of a long 
series of assaults on TVA by the 
Chamber indicated that it is becom 
ing more and more difficult to discred 
it TVA's success. 

Item. Attempting to 
navigation on the Tennessee, the 
Chamber claimed that coal shipments 
to TVA steam plants and sand and 
gravel movements should be elimi 
nated from commercial freight statis 
tics although the U.S. Army Engineers 
regularly report similar statistics for 
all streams and harbors. Even taking 
out these items, T'VA pointed 
out, the transportation savings in 
1957 were $15.3 million, or $6 million 
more than the highest figure the 
Chamber could cite as the 
operating the waterway. Including 
the two items, the savings were about 
$21.5 million. 

Item. The Chamber claimed that 
I'VA’s allocation of $184 million to 
flood control “is as much as $100 
million too high.” In comparison, 
direct flood damage averted at Chatta 
nooga, Tennessee, alone has amount 
ed to $120 million, a figure which 
even the Chamber concedes was rea 
sonably arrived at. “Considering that 
the reservoirs are virtually at the be- 
ginning of their useful lives, which 
in most cases may be measured in 
hundreds of years, the future as well 
as the past benefits in averting only 
direct damage will dwarf quite ob 
viously the investment in flood con 
trol,” TVA said. 

IteM. Besides achieving Congres 
sional purposes of wide use of elec 
tricity at low cost, “TVA’s power 


down grade 


two 


cost ol 
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revenues have covered all expenses in- 
cluding depreciation and state and 
local taxes and have provided a re- 
turn of four per cent on the invest- 
ment in power facilities,” the TVA 
board said. The Chamber used “un 
reasonable and unwarranted assump 
tions as to interest and taxes” to make 
power operations “appear subsidized.” 
“The ultimate in hypothetical finance 
is achieved, however, in the attempt 
to show that corporation income taxes 
are not validly related to net income!”’ 
the board commented. ““The amount 
of TVA’s net earnings above the cost 
of money to the U.S. Treasury is 
more than the federal income taxes 
a private company with the same net 
earnings would have paid.” 

As a “long range solution” for 
TVA, the Chamber advocates that 
the agency's activities be split up and 
parceled out, giving flood control and 
navigation to the Army Engineers and 
transferring power operations to states 
and municipalities in the region 

Of this proposition, the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel pointed out: 
“These multi-purpose dams, plus the 
series of steam plants, must of neces- 
sity be under the control of a single 
agency. If responsibility were divided, 
the whole integrated system would 
collapse.” 


Changing Campaign Styles 





Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., cam- 
paigning for reelection as governor 
of Wisconsin in 1904, arrived at 9:30 
one evening at the town of Antigo 
where a crowd of 1400 people had 
been waiting patiently for more than 
an hour to hear him speak. LaFollette 
bathed, changed, and then spoke for 
three hours; he received a tremendous 
ovation. Nor was this an unusual oc- 
currence. During that campaign La- 
Follette delivered more than 200 ma- 
jor speeches that averaged from two 
to five hours, and upwards of a thou- 
sand “short” speeches of half-hour to 
an hour duration. 

Today no politician in his right 
mind would hope to hold an audience 
for three hours. The style has 
changed greatly, and for candidates 
like Governor Averell Harriman of 
New York, who is an ineffective speak- 
er, the shift in campaign fashions 
away from oratory has been a political 
life-saver. Harriman, running for re- 
election as governor this fall, has per- 


fected a new and different strategy 
better suited to his personality and 
abilities. Warren Weaver, ]r., writ- 
ing in the New York Times, sums up 
the strategy in one key word: satura- 
tion. But it is not the saturation of 
issues that characterized Bob LaFol- 
lette’s campaigning. 

“The strategy does not depend on 
subtlety, on warmth of personality, 
on dramatic flair or on enticing ora 
tory,’ Weaver wrote. “Its basis is the 
maximum exposure of the name and 
face of Averell Harriman to the max 
imum number of persons in the state. 
Its tests are the number of stories and 
pictures in newspapers and magazines, 
the number of speeches made and the 
number of hands shaken. It relies on 
the theory that the greater the num 
ber of all these the better off you are 
politically.” 

Under this saturation strategy, a 
typical Harriman visit to a New York 
community will include a press con- 
ference, one or more taped radio in- 
terviews, a live television show, dedi- 
cation of a new highway, a visit to a 
local industry, a tour of a local in- 
stitution, a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, a political gathering, a re- 
ception, and a walking tour of the 
shopping section to shake hands with 
potential voters. 


This last gambit came hard for 
Harriman at first—walking up to a 
total stranger, interrupting whatever 
he was doing and extending the hand 
with a gratuitous introduction. But 
he has mastered it as an essential part 
of the saturation technique. 


For the past two years Governor 
Harriman has followed this type of 
schedule persistently, and the only 
major change forecast by his aides is 
that he will intensify it. The physical 
activity dictated by the strategy is 
rigorous, and its 18-hour, fast-moving 
days would be a strain on a man of 
far fewer years than Harriman’s 66. 

The technique has proved effective 
with others and may well keep Harri- 
man in the governor's chair. Demo- 
crat Pat Brown of California is 
winning voters with similar strategy 
in his race for governor against the 
more austere William Knowland. 
Brown is often out at 6 a.m. greeting 
workers and “grasping for their hands 
as if they were golden nuggets.” And 
last year when Wisconsin sent Wil- 
liam Proxmire to the Senate, it was 


aften seven years of stumping the 
state during which Proxmire shook 
hands with over a million Wisconsin 
citizens. Personality saturation has re 
placed the oratorical saturation of an 
earlier day. 


War and Peace and Party 





When the Hungarian and Suez 
crises broke on the eve of the 1956 
Presidential election, an estimated 
three million voters turned away from 
the Democratic Party and voted Re- 
publican, believing that President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Par- 
ty could best handle the international! 
situation and keep the United States 
out of World War IL. 

A Gallup Poll just before that elec- 
tion disclosed that 42 per ceat of the 
voters felt that the Republican Party 
was the party most likely to keep the 
peace, while only 17 per cent placed 
their faith in the Democrats. Twenty 
per cent saw no difference and 21 per 
cent had no opinion 

But there has been a radical change 
in the voters’ views in the two years 
since that critical autumn, according 
to a new Gallup Poll on the subject 
Today the percentage of Americans 
who would put their votes on the Re 
publicans to keep us out of war has 
dropped sharply—from 42 per cent to 
26 per cent—while the Democrats 
have improved their peace standing 
from 17 per cent to 24 per cent 

Much of the defection from the Re 
publican standard has not favored the 
Democrats, but has gone into the “no 
difference” column, bringing a sub 
stantial increase—from 20 per cent to 
30 per cent—in the number of voters 
who think neither party is more like- 
ly than the other to prevent another 
war. 

The Gallup Poll makes no guesses 
as to why the voters have changed 
their minds in such large numbers, 
but it seems clear that the widespread 
uneasiness over John Foster Dulles’ 
brinkmanship and the considerable 
alarm at the Administration's brash 
policies in the Middle East and in 
the China crisis could only be reflect- 
ed in a loss of faith in the Republi- 
cans as the “peace” party. The trend 
seemed likely to continue in the face 
of the Eisenhower Administration's 
increasingly bellicose policy in the 
Formosa Straits. 
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Foreign Policy: 


An Issue in Search of a Party 


ye MOST important question facing 
Americans today is this: Are our 
elections becoming as meaningless as 
the elections in the “Peoples’ Democ- 
racies” of the totalitarian world? The 
secret ballot is an indispensable tool 
of political democracy; but if those 
who use it have no real choice be 
tween alternative programs, then the 
act of voting becomes an empty rit- 
ual. It is widely agreed today that the 
crucial issue for all Americans is for- 
eign policy. Yet not only do we have 
no way of voting for or against a spe- 
cific foreign policy, we have no way 
of knowing certainly what our gov- 
ernment’s foreign policies really are. 
We are often reminded these days 
that “politics stops at the water's 
edge.” This is interpreted to mean 
that in matters concerning foreign 
affairs the proper attitude for loyal 
Americans is: “My country right or 
wrong.” This sort of instinctive pa 
triotism is felt in every country ol 
the world. In a real democracy, how- 
ever, the people have an obligation 
to make a clear distinction between 
“my country” and “my government.” 
Every group of men who win control 
of the federal government, or serve 
in Congress, want to be thought of as 
“our country.” But as long as they 
hold office, although they speak and 
act for the country, they are nonethe- 
less responsible for their words and 
deeds to the electorate. This means 
that in a real democracy the people 
have an obligation to make a clear 
distinction between “my country” and 
the specific administration which is 
currently acting as a government. 
The virtue and responsibility of 
political democracy lie exactly in 
that distinction. In a totalitarian so- 
ciety changes in the governing group 
take place at the top, and the people 
have the right to assent to those 
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They have no 
choice of programs or attitudes. But 
in a democracy the electorate has the 
responsibility to scrutinize the pol 
icies and attitudes of those who speak 
and act for the people. If their pol 
fail to carry campaign 
pledges, or if they fail to promote 
what peopl consider to be the best 
interests of the country; or if they 
fail to respect their obligations to the 
international community; or if their 
attitudes seem to misrepresent us 
then the electorate has the duty as 
well as the right to “turn the rascals 
out.” Unless, there is a 
strong, organized opposition party to 
restate the nation’s aims and goals, 
to give the electorate honest, in 
formed criticism of the government's 
policies, and to present clearly de- 
fined alternatives, a discontented 
electorate can do nothing more con 
structive than to replace one group of 
“rascals” with another, and the dem 
ocratic tool of the secret ballot be- 
comes merely an emotional 
devoid of political meaning 
Today, in respect to the crucial is- 
sue of foreign policy, the American 
electorate is for all practical purposes 
disenfranchised. While our govern- 
ment follows policies which our Pres- 
ident tells us include the risk of nu- 
clear war, spokesmen for the Demo- 
cratic Party for the most part have 
contented themselves with partisan 
sniping, or criticism of some minor 
details of policy. A few Democratic 
Senators have dug more deeply, as 


changes or be quiet. 


icies out 


how ever, 


release 
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Senator Humphrey did in analyzing 
the crisis in the Middle East. On 
occasion some Democratic leader has 
called for “a fresh start [to] put the 
world on a new path to peace, as 
did Adlai Stevenson during the 1956 
campaign; or will “com 
plete reconsideration and reorienta 
Sen 
ator William Fulbright did following 
the shock of the government's sudden 
intervention in 


demand a 


tion of our foreign policies,” as 


Lebanon. In general, 
Democratic 


in and out of Congress 


however, the leaders 

have accept 
ed the basic policies of the Adminis 
tration and their 


and goals 


basic assumptions 


Since the Republicans took office 
in 1952, the Executive and the Con 
gress have been pledged to “bi-pai 
tisanship.” In theory this 
means that the Administration is 
pledged to consult with Congress be 
fore making major foreign policy de 
cisions, so that Congress can fulfill 
its Constitutional duty to check on 
the autocratic use of Executive pow 
er. In theory, Congress will be given 
time to debate major policies and op 
pose them if they feel they are 
unwise. In practice, however, the 
Executive's consultations with the 
Congressional leaders have become 
increasingly perfunctory, and some 
times have come after the Adminis- 
tration embarked on perilous pol 
icies. Moreover, the Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress have gone along with 
the Administration, even after the 
Democrats gained control, and even 
when the Congress knew and feared 
the policy as involving the risk of 
nuclear war. The result of this bi- 
partisanship has been to _ increase 
steadily the authority and reckless 


policy 
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ness of the Executive, and to deprive 
the American electorate of the sys- 
tem of checks and balances for which 
the Constitution explicitly provides. 

The President has praised “bi- 
partisanship” as essential to his aim 
of achieving a “clear and consistent” 
foreign policy. Such a policy is de- 
sirable. However, it seems apparent 
that our government's foreign policy 
is not clear—either to the American 
electorate, or to the peoples and gov- 
ernments of the world. In fact, it 
gives an appearance of being headed 
in the opposite direction from that 
the electorate desires and believes the 
government is seeking. And in this 
situation, bi-partisanship is obviously 
dangerous since it deprives the peo- 
ple of any effective opposition. 

The only thing that is clear about 
the Administration’s foreign policy is 
that it has not achieved its declared 
objectives of “peace and security.” On 
the contrary, we are now confronted 
with a condition of perpetual crisis. 
Although our government insists that 
its aims are peace and security, and 
that its policies are wise and success- 
ful, it simultaneously confesses that 
although, since the end of World War 
II, Americans have contributed con- 
siderably more than $300 billion to 
support these wise policies, we are 
now in “graver peril’’ than ever be- 
fore in our history. In other words, 
Americans have spent more than $300 
billion presumably for security and 
have bought increased insecurity. 


The inconsistency of the Adminis- 
tration’s position is illustrated by 
comparing its campaign charges and 
promises with its policies after 
taking power. Campaigning for office 
in 1948 and '52, the Republicans pre- 
sented themselves as the “Party of 
Peace;” yet in the brief interval that 
they have been in office, the Adminis- 
tration has led the nation to the 
brink of war on at least four known 
occasions. The campaigning Republi- 
cans castigated the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations for their enormous 
military budgets; yet the Republican 
Administration has increased them 
substantially, and now tells us that 
we must consider a military budget 
of $40-odd billion a year as normal. 
The Republicans charged that the 
Democrats endangered the nation’s 


10 


solvency by their policy of “spend 
and spend, and elect and elect;” yet 
under Republican guidance our na- 
tional debt has steadily increased, as 
the Eisenhower Administration re- 
peatedly raised the limit which was 
set to control it. Campaigning for 
office, the Republicans were highly 
critical of the Democratic Adminis 
tration’s “entangling foreign alli- 
ances;” yet during their brief term in 
office the Republican Secretary of 
State has bound us by military pacts 
to almost 50 governments, and most 
of these pacts include a commitment 
to go to war, under vaguely defined 
conditions, for highly equivocal goals. 


Comparing the Republican cam- 
paign charges with their current pol- 
icies provides grounds for the conclu- 
sion that the Republicans took over 
as their own the very Democratic 
policies they most strongly con- 
demned. Consider, for example, their 
charge that the Democratic Party was 
a “War Party,” which could not 
give the people prosperity without 
war, or war preparations. During the 
campaigns of 1948 and '52 the Repub- 
licans made this charge incessantly, 
and after gaining power, the Repub- 
lican spokesmen boasted that they 
had fulfilled their promise of achiev- 
ing both prosperity and peace. Here 
is how President Eisenhower said it 
back in 1954: 


“We have proved at last that 
America can go from war to peace 
without a terrifying depression 
This Administration is working 
vigorously to bring about a lasting 
solution Unemployment today 
stands much below the levels of 
1950. It is not even one-third of the 
1940 level. In both those years mil- 
lions of people had been without 
jobs until the nation went to war. 
Then workers got jobs in uniforms 
or in war plants. No wonder many 
had come to believe that America 
could prosper only when American 
blood was flowing on the field of 
battle .. . 1 am quite sure that Amer- 
icans don’t want to pay for any 
pseudo or false prosperity in the 
blood of their sons and brothers on 
the battle fields.” 


There can be little question that 
this sort of statement had a profound 
effect on millions of Americans, who 
were desperately anxious for peace, 
especially after the Korean War. But 


if, as the President charged, the 
Korean War saved the Democrat 
Administration from depression in 
1950, couldn't it be said that the 
recent crises under the Dulles-Eisen 
hower approach to foreign policy 
appeared most opportunely to help 
the Republican Administration in its 
“recession” in 1958? In view of such 
charges, and their strange parallels 
today, it would seem that the elector 
ate has the right to ask whether the 
the Republicans’ “clear and consist- 
ent” policy includes a policy of recur- 
rent crises to provide a pretext for 
the tremendous military budgets 


which underpin “prosperity.” 


Of course the President was right 
in saying that prosperity based on war 
production and war jobs is a “pseudo 
or false” prosperity. And it is certain 
that as long as our government con 
tinues to pour hundreds of billions 
worth of our resources and labor in 
to wasteful preparations for war, all 
efforts to design more constructive 
alternatives will be frustrated. 

It is clear from the record that if 
the Administration’s policies have 
been designed to achieve peace and 
security, and to find ways of attain- 
ing prosperity without an underpin- 
ning of war production and war- 
related jobs, the policies have been a 
conspicuous failure. The Administra- 
tion, however, does not admit failure. 
On the contrary, Administration 
spokesmen blandly tell us that their 
policies are consistent with their cam- 
paign promises; that their goals of 
peace, prosperity and security are be- 
ing steadily and wisely pursued; and 
that if there appears to be anything 
wrong anywhere it is all the fault of 
the Russians, the Chinese, and the 
subversive activities of “international 
communism.” In other words, the 
government of the United States— 
the most powerful nation in the 
world—tefuses even to consider the 
idea that its own attitudes and pol- 
icies are in any way to blame for the 
explosive and chaotic world situation. 

This position of our government 
needs looking into. Our own press 
and periodicals supply sufficient facts 
on which to challenge this assertion 
of non-responsibility. If anti-Ameri- 
can violence has exploded throughout 
the world, even in nations whose 
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governments are most friendly to 
ward American leadership, it cannot 
be brushed off as the work of Com 
munist fanatics, aroused by Soviet 
propaganda it is a matter of record 
that the most effective propaganda 
the Soviet government offers against 
us consists of direct quotations from 
our olticial government 
o! description of our 


statements, 
government's 
motives and intentions as interpreted 
by American political analysts having 
“pipelines” to the White House, Con 
gress, and the Pentagon. (An example 
of this is the quotation the 
President What Commu 
nist evel produc ed a 
more terrible indictment of American 
policies than 


from 
just above 
propaganda 
this charge made by 
our own President!) 

It is certain that a “complete recon 
sideration and 


loréign 


reorientation of our 


policies” is long over-due; 
must make “a 
start to put the world on a new path 
But who is going to do 
this necessary job? The confused ele 
torate is not likely to get much help 
from the Democratic Party as such 
In all important respects, the ma 
jority of Democratic leaders, in Con 
gress and the Adminis- 
tration’s basi assumption of total 
and exclusive Communist responsibil 
ity; and this leads inevitably to ac 
ceptance of a policy ingenuously 
called “Peace Through Strength.” As 
campaign “Peace Through 
Strength” kills two birds with a single 
slogan: it attracts all the voters who 
really want and it simultan 
eously promotes the idea that peace 
can be gained only by the creation of 
(nat 


somehow we fresh 


to peace.” 


out, accept 


oratory, 
pe ace, 


overwhelming military powet 


which also insures “prosperity.” 

The Democrats, in and out of Con 
gress, have enthusiastically endorsed 
“Peace Through Strength.” In Con- 
gress they have joined the Republi- 
cans in voting even bigger military 
appropriations than the Administra 
tion asked for; and some Democratic 
Senators have actually gone so far as 
to accuse the Administration of 
“starving” the military services by an 
alleged “economy policy.” Anybody 
who would believe this would believe 
that the latest Army missile is made 
of green cheese to please its mouse 
passenger! 

In general, Democratic criticisms 
of the Administration's foreign pol- 
icies have been concerned with de 
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Fitzpatrick in " St. Lou Post-Dispatch 


“But How Did We Get Here, Foster?” 


tails, rather than with basic assump 
tions and principles. Some Democrats 
have argued that somewhat too much 
“foreign aid” military 


curement, somewhat 


goes to pro- 
that more 
should go to economic development; 
some have noted that our powerful 
military installations around the 
fringes of Asia and in the Middle 
East do not “by themselves” consti- 
tute a policy but only “buy time” so 
that a policy can be designed; many 
have noted that the heads of govern 
ment the Administration backs in 
\sia and the Middle East are often 
unpopular and reactionary, incapable 
of constructive democrati¢ leadership 

Such criticisms evade the heart olf 
the matter. They deal with symptoms 
of the world disorder, not with the 
basic issues. It is quite certain that as 
long as the cold war is accepted as 
the basic situation which foreign pol- 
icy deals with, no constructive 
changes are likely to be made. In 
a war, whether hot or cold, policies 
inevitably will be designed to further 
strategic and military aims, not to 
solve the problems of human needs 
and welfare. As long as hundreds of 
billions are poured into the creation 
and maintenance of widespread mili- 
tary bastions, and as long as hundreds 
of millions are spent to help “friend- 
ly” governments around the world 
build up their military forces, any 
economies that any government 
makes will be in the area of economic 


and 


both it 


is no point 


wellare 
There 
in deceiving ourselves that our gov 

work in faith to 
solve basi 


basi 


development and 


home and abroad 


ernment will vood 


relax tensions, o1 prob 


lems, as long as the issumption 


its policy-making remains the idea 


that its chief job is to combat Com 


' 
munism, even il it mecans Wal 
Democrats in Con 
Administra 
Strength” 


Dem 


Moreove the 
gress have supported th« 
Through 
in situations where 


tion’s “Peace 


policy 
ocTratk 


many 
( ongressional! leaders were 
highly suspicious of the government's 
and that the 
policy was a provot ation to war rath 
er than a safeguard ol The 
Formosa resolution of 1955 
and the Eisenhower resolu 
tion ol 1957 


as backing 


intentions recognized 
peace 
February 
Doctrine 
early put Congress on 

the right of the 
the military 
of the United States, as the 
might virtually 
and for ambiguous if not 
actually aggressive aims 


el 


record 
Executive to use might 
President 
decide, without re 
strictions, 

During the debate on the Formosa 


resolution some of the Senators were 
so appalled by the dangers inherent 
in such sweeping Executive powel 
that the late Senator Barkley called 
the resolution a “predated declara 
tion of war” against China, and Sen 
ator Herbert Lehman called it “a 
blank check by the Congress, for such 
action as the President or his military 
advisers should decide to take 
that may 
war.” 
lution unanimity 
And a later, Middle 
East resolution gave the same extra 
ordinary power to the Executive in 
an area where unresolved problems 
created another powder-keg situation 


action 


can o1 easily involve us in 
Yet Congress passed this reso 
with almost total 


few years the 


By voting these resolutions, Con 
gress abdicated its responsibility to 
act as watchdog for the peoples’ in 
terests against the Executive's irre 
sponsible use of military power. And 
the Democrats in Congress abdicated 
their position as a responsible opposi 
tion party. 

How the Executive can cash 


blank-checks 


these 
clarified by the 
Iraq crisis of mid-July. Moving 
swiftly and secretly, overnight, our 
government alerted the whole mighty 
strength of U.S. military 


was 


powel 
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around the world, ready for all-out 
war, to cover the landing of marines 
and paratroopers in Lebanon. In 
this operation, which the President 
explained involved the risk of nu- 
clear war, neither Congress nor the 
American people knew anything un- 
til after the troops had landed and 
the risk taken. Then the President 
called for national unity in this time 
of national peril. But it is clear that 
if the nation was in peril, it had been 
placed there by our own government. 

By now it is painfully clear 
that the policy of “Peace Through 
Strength” insures that the “blank 
checks” come up for cashing at regu- 
lar intervals. The Lebanon crisis was 
still causing anxiety when the Far 
East powder-keg again showed signs 
of exploding as the Chinese on the 
mainland and the Chinese on Que- 
moy and Matsu Islands began once 
again to shoot at each other. Secre- 
tary Dulles, queried about U. S. 
policy in this dangerous situation, 
replied, as authorized by the Formosa 
resolution: 


“It would be highly hazardous for 
anyone to assume that if the Chinese 
Communists were to attempt 
to attack and seek to conquer these 
islands, that could be a limited op- 
eration. It would I fear constitute a 
threat to the peace of the area.” 


Surely some political leader should 
have loudly and clearly challenged 
this statement on behalf of the secur- 
ity of Americans, the peace of the 
world, and simple sanity. For it is an 
unchallengeable fact that the major 
“threat to the peace” in the Far East 
is our own government's policy. No- 
body questions the fact that these off- 
shore islands belong to China. No- 
body denies that they are being held 
by hostile forces which use them to 
blockade the China coast, to interfere 
with legitimate Chinese shipping, and 
to serve as staging areas for subver- 
sion and reconnaisance deep into the 
Chinese mainland. Dulles, in effect, 
told the Chinese people that if their 
government attempted to remove a 
hostile force from their own territory 
he would call this a “conquest”, and 
the U. S. government would feel free 
to bomb China! And to emphasize 
this intention the Seventh Fleet was 
reenforced and put on “special alert” 
Status. 


Back in 1952, President Eisenhower 
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charged that the Democratic Admin- 
istration was “misleading us toward 
a Third World War.” In 1952 it was 
far from clear what the Republicans 
intended to offer in place of this 
misleadership. But by now the an- 
swer seems obvious—nothing but per- 
haps a more dangerous game of 
brinkmanship that might actually 
plunge us into war. 


The Democratic Party leadership, 
however, appears to find little fault 
with this situation. On the contrary, 
discussing what is wrong with U. S. 
foreign policy today, The Democratic 
Digest, official publication of the 
Democratic National Committee, in 
its August issue accused the Admin- 
istration of “timidity”! To an or- 
dinary member of the American 
electorate this “timidity” seems com- 
parable to that of an acrobat who 
walks a tight rope across Niagara 
Falls while simultaneously wrestling 
with a half dozen lusty opponents. 
The difference is that if our brink 
walking leaders fall off their tight 
rope they will take us, and the world, 
along with them. If anything is cer- 
tain it is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans want peace. 
Assuming that the record of the 
recent years convinces us that it is 
time for a change, what can we do? 

The first thing we can do is to 
recognize that a policy of “Peace 


EVENTS in 
MIDDLE Easy 


Herblock The uditessen Post 
“Couldn't We 
Get Ahead of Them Sometime?” 


Through Strength” is a contradiction 
in terms—or, to put it bluntly, dou 
ble-talk. It is based on the acceptance 
of the cold war as the inflexibly basic 
situation in foreign policy deals 
with no prospect of constructive 
changes likely to be made. In a war, 
whether hot or cold, policies inevit- 
ably will be designed to further 
strategic and military aims, instead 
of working to solve the problems 
which lead to unrest and revolution, 
or resolving conflicts of interest which 
lead to war. As long as hundreds of 
billions are poured into the creation 
and maintenance of widespread mili- 
tary bastions, and as long as hundreds 
of millions are spent to help “friend 
ly” governments around the 
build up their military forces, any 
economies that any administration 
makes will be in the area of economi 
development and welfare, both at 
home and abroad. There is no point 
in deceiving ourselves that our gov 
ernment will work in good faith to 
relax tensions, or work for disarma- 
ment, as long as the basic assump 
tion of its policy-making remains the 
idea that its chief job is to combat 
communism, even if it means war. 
And this is especially true now, since 
it is only clear that the term 
“communism” is broadly applied to 
cover any situation of which our gov 
ernment disapproves. 


wol ld 


too 


What we need today are some po 
litical leaders with courage enough 
to challenge the destructive direction 
our foreign policy is taking, and to 
assert the principles and aims which 
could get us back on course.. Con 
sidering the climate of opinion which 
has been created in our country dur 
ing these postwar years of incessant 
cold war propaganda, it will take 
dedication and great courage for any 
political leader to come to grips with 
the basic issue However, such a 
leader might be greatly rewarded. 
When the leadership of both major 
parties moves away from the deep de 
sires of the people, the people move 
away from that leadership. The cour 
ageous leader today might find him 
self swept into office by the outraged 
rebellion of the rank-and-file Demo 
crats, Republicans, and independents 
who know in their hearts and heads 
that you cannot get peace, or advance 
human welfare and democracy, by 
tottering provocatively and—with 
luck, forever—on the brink of war. 
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the view 
from the 





metropol 
window 


This is the first of several articles by Mn) 


the 


issue 


Soviet Union. 
Tue Epirors 


pourney to 
Novem ber 


A YEAR or so ago a couple of fun 
beer 
little 
through Niggertown 
crow through a 16-year 
old boy. They pleaded guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances; they were 
young (in their twenties), full of beer, 
going fast, and without personal mal- 
ice toward the boy they killed. The 
East Texas jury gave them a five-year 
suspended sentence 

Leaving Russia the other day, by 
way of Leningrad, I met an East 
Texan. I asked him how he'd liked 
Russia, and “All I 
is thank God that I'm a citizen of the 
U.S.A.” 

The Texan 
venting the common persuasion 
from which the tumbleweed itsell 
may not be exempt—that it is better 
to be one place than another. He 
did not mean that the U.S.A. was a 
good place to be or a bad one, but 
You will not 


loving East Texans tanked up on 
Ras 


crow shooting as 


decided to do a 
they tore 
They gol their 
window a 


and and 


he said, can say 


was, I think, simply 


had always been there 
be amazed to learn that there are 
Russians who have always been in 
Russia and who, after seeing East 
Texas (or the Bowery, or Shanty- 
town, Pa.), thank Lenin that they 
are citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

I went to Russia because I never 
knew what to say when people got 
up in the audience and said, “If you 
don't like it here, why don’t you go 
to Russia?” Now I can say, “I did 
go to Russia, and I didn’t like it 
there, either. Besides, I like it here. 
I like it there, too, as a matter of fact. 
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Mayer on his recent 
The second will appear in the 


Some of my best triends are Russians 
Others are Texans.” 

You bring your Russia to Russia 
with you, and the Russia you brought 
with you is the Russia you take home. 
Ihe Russia I brought with me was 
wonderful, and it’s the Russia I take 
home, 

We are all walking bundles of pre- 
conceptions Mine 
Russian literature 
of Christian communism (Acts 4: 
32-35), which, disused by the Chris 
tians, was being misused, but at least 
used by the anti-Christians These 
preconceptions rested in turn upon 
my dissatisfaction with the popular, 
or Bad Man, theory of history. This 
dissatisfaction is, | hope, a manifesta- 
tion of the faith that there is that of 
God in every man, even in Stalin and 
me; but it may be nothing but 
perversity 


formed by 
and by the idea 


were 


Perversity, or cussedness, can come 
in useful in this life. When 
magazine celebrated the death of 
Stalin with the caption, “Killer of 
the and at the time 
estimated that several million Rus- 
went weeping past his bier, 
perversity suggested to me that by 
“Masses” meant “Luces.” Per 
versity likewise warned me, while all 
the Times in America were celebrat- 
ing Khruschev's obliteration of Stalin, 
that I should not be surprised to go 
to Russia three years later and find 
the pictures of Lenin and Stalin, and 
of them alone, still hanging in every 
postofice and their busts still stand- 
ing in the lobbies of public buildings, 


Time 


Masses,” same 
$lans 


was 


and Stalin still holding down his halt 
of the box in the Holy of Holies out 
side the Kremlin wall 

Never having been a left or right 
deviationist; never having bought the 
Worker's Paradise abroad or the 
White Man’s Paradise at 
perverse fellow can 
himself to a chuckle at the sight of 
the purged Molotov toddling nattily 
around like the purged 
Brownell around Washington, and | 
should have been no more surprised 
or unhappy to see Malenkovy in for 
a quick visit, and a couple of shows, 
from the Urals Herbert 
Hoover in from Range to 
get his high vulcanized on 
Fifth Avenue. While perversity, un 
like flattery, will get you nowhere, it 


home, the 


afford to blow 


Moscow, 


than to see 
the Coast 
collar 


does keep you from believing what 
you read, or write, in the newspapers 
I knew I should find it easy 
the Russians. I 
I knew; there was something nutty 
or strictly American, 
They were no more open-minded 
than the Americans, and just as open 
hearted. The writer Sergei Michal 
kow, when I first met him in the 
Iyrolean Alps in the dead of winter 
was wearing an Argentine polo cay 
and this summer he and I! 
bucket of tea together in 
and he suggested— in 


to love 


already loved those 


about them 


had a 
Moscow, 
German, the 
only language we have in common 
that we should go to China together 
and write Who but 


Russian 


a book about it 
an American or a clowns 


around like. that? 


I found it wee bit 


alter the war 


just a hard, 
(as before), to love the 
Germans. But after I'd lived in Ger 
many, with my wife and little ones, 
and I wanted to live in Russia, again 
with my wife and little ones, and I 
asked Martin Niemoeller whether he 
thought we could bear it, he said, 
“Anybody who can live with the Ger 
mans can live a lot with the 
Russians. As long as you don’t expect 
them to be good Americans 
Russians, know 
them.” 

They are Russians, you know. We 
spent some time with two groups of 
American students on their way home, 
one from Cornell and vicinity and 
the other from Whittier College in 
California, and when we asked them 


easiel 


they're 


you you'll love 
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what they liked best about Russia, 
they all hollered in ecstatic chorus, 
“The people,” and when we asked 
them if they really liked Communists, 
they said that, although the people 
they liked were Communists, that was 
not what they meant. The students, 
like all students, could teach then 
elders something. A few years ago, 
when I'd sat three days in the Soviet 
Embassy in Berlin without seeing 
anybody, and I complained (to Pas 
tor Grueber of Berlin) that the Com 
munists are slow, he said, ““That’s the 
trouble with the Americans 
They think they're dealing with Com- 
munists, and they forget that they're 
dealing with Russians.” 


whole 


So I was prepared to go overboard, 
in Russia, and overboard I went. | 
didn’t see Russia or the Russians in 
a month there, but neither did John 
Gunther; the view from the window 
of the Metropol Hotel is uninstruc 
tive, and so are the canned interviews 
with the officials. But the streets and 
the buses and the shops and the 
cheap cafeterias are instructive, and | 
came to Russia to be instructed 


My instruction began my first 
morning in Moscow. Our tourist 
group was scheduled to go with our 
girl guide to meet a stuffed shirt. | 
wanted, instead, to go to the Finnish 
Embassy, and I asked the guide if I 
might go alone. “Ot 
said. “Just take a taxi.” “I 
walk,” I “You'll get 
said. “I wanna get lost,” | 
“Then walk,” she said, and 
showed me Kropotkin Street on my 
map. “That's not where the Finnish 
Embassy is,” she said. “It’s in Little 
Kropotkin Street, which is not on the 
map. But it must be somewhere 
around Kropotkin Street. And if you 
get hopelessly lost, just go into any 
bookshop. They won't be able to tell 
you where it is, but they'll give you 
some books in English to read, and 
when it’s lunchtime just show people 
this’”—-she gave me the name of the 
hotel on a slip of paper 
where they point.” 


course,” she 
wanna 
said. lost,”” she 
said 


she 


“and go 


I did get lost, and I got back 
through a maze of railroad tracks and 
construction projects, and I kept 
getting lost for a month. You don’t 
have to know the language to find 
your way home; all you have to know 
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is that you don’t know your way 
home, and two hundred million Rus- 
sians will show you. When our group 
left Moscow tor the south, my 
and I wanted to stay on in 
and we asked the guide if we might. 
She explained that the whole group 
had one guide, so we'd have to stay 
and find 
We did, and our instruction 


wile 
Moscow 


on alone our own way 
around 
proceeded, and myth after myth fell 
apart, beginning with the myth that 
spies are fastened on tourists as 
guides 

Without the language, nobody ever 
know anything about a 
country and its people, and Russian 


is a difhcult language because 


yet got to 


its so 


rich, and an impossible language 
for newcomers) because of its alpha 
bet. It’s 


or interpret r, o1 Spy 


you who insist on the guide 
Without her 
you die, because without her you can 
not read the 

that 


word for bread (much 


less know it means bread or ask 
for bread). 

That's why the question, “Do they 
let you travel around Russia alone?” 
Let They couldn't 

Iwo of the American 
Quakers who went to Russia in 1954 
went all the way across Russia alone, 
to Tashkent; but them, Bill 
Edgerton, is a professor of Russian 
at Columbia. It’s like this: When 
you see the word “Paris” on a French 
you've got at least 
a Free Chinaman’s chance of knowing 
but never get 
off the train at Leningrad alone (or 
the Moscow subway at Leningrad Sta 
tion) the which 
“Leningrad” to a Russian, says gib 
berish to without your 


is a laugh. you? 


make you 


one ol 


railroad station, 


where you are, you'll 


because sign, Says 


you and, 
guide, you panic. 


The Man in the Street—the man 
you wanted to meet and pretend to 
have met—speaks his native language, 
in Russia as everywhere else. He is 
the Russian, and the only Russian. 
The natives you really meet (like the 
few multilingual native Americans 
you meet at home) are the cosmop- 
olites. You never meet the Man in 
the Street, but if you stay in the 
street, and out of the ministries and 
the universities and the hotels and 
the restaurants, you meet his eyes, 
and his meet yours. You him 
on your map where you want to Zo, 
and he (the spy!) on going 
with you to make sure you get there, 
and, when you get where you're going 


show 


InsSIsts 


and you make the mistake of offering 
him a cigarette, he declines, or insists 
on your taking a more expensive Rus 
sian cigarette from him in exchange. 
Ihe Russian Dialectical Materialist 
is the first non-materialistic man, as 
a whole people, you have ever met 
He expects, and will accept, none of 
the customary contemptuous gratui 
ties that, at home or abroad, you toss 
to the servile. The the 
German—live off the world’s tips; not 
the Russian. There's no Service 15%, 
no Kurtaxe, no Imposta di soggiorno, 


Swiss—savs 


no head-waiter’s petty panhandling 
A day’s wages—low—for a day's work 
Ihe Russian who does you a personal 
service and smiles, smiles because he 
wants to. Does it take an inhuman 
dictatorship to restore personal senti 
ment to personal relations? Heaven 
lortend 

You have been instructed, the first 
morning you were out on the street. 
You learned that Russian 
“slave” is a man of more dignity than 


have this 
you are accustomed to meeting abroad 
or at home 
ishment, 
experience. 


You reserve your aston 
mistrusting 


At the 


your morning's 


end of a month 


on the Streets, your experience un 


varied, your astonishment is complete 
Your experience has extended to the 
kids met at the Kremlin, who 
offer you Russian lapel pins of all 
sorts; what they want in exchange is 
an American (that is, 
or stamp (of any denomination), 


you 


a foreign) coin 
and 
when your supply is exhausted and 
you offer 
pin 
you 


a kid Russian money for a 
and if 
some letting him 
badly that pin 
your chances of his giving it to you 
are good 


you want, he refuses it; 


have way ol 


know how you want 


This is the Russian, who, your first 
morning out on the street, seemed to 
you to carry himself in a manner that 
reminded you had 
seen before; but of whom? Your third 
morning out you know: the Russian 
carries himself exactly like the jaunty, 
self-confident, and  unself-conscious 
Yank, the “outgoing man” of the 
sociologist’s jargon; not the salesman, 
the panhandler, or the pusher, but 
the man 
and where he is, where he is going 
and why and what he’s about, and 
is ready to make friends for no other 
reason than friendship’s 


you olf someone 


who knows who and what 
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did 
know 
is his view of his 
that’s decisive 
You have not persuaded him that he 


ind the Russian’s 
deceive vou. He 


Your eyes 
not doesn't 
he’s a slave ind it 


Situation, not yours, 


is oppressed; maybe because he has 
always been oppressed, but, in that 
case, where is the hang-dog grin, the 
and scraping, the “Yas-suh, 
long oppressed who al 
ways mean “No-sv 
“Yas-suh’’? This 

him) acts as if he 
Maybe he 


There sign in the 
corner saloon that said, “If You Spit 
on the Floor at Home, Spit on the 
Floor Here “No 
Smoking” signs in the rococo subway 
Moscow and Leningrad, 
and nobody smokes Nobody. In our 
cities at home there are “Help Keep 
Our City Clean the trash 
receptacles on the sidewalks, and no 


bowing 
boss” of the 
and always say 
call 


owns the place. 


slave (as you 


dot Ss 


used to be a 


There are no 


Stations oO 


Signs on 


body helps keep our city clean: in 
Russia 
the receptacles, and everybody helps 


cities in there are no signs on 
keep the city spotlessly clean. Can it 
in their social 


up that “Ow 


be because they really 
ized innocence 
City” stuff? 

Or are 


or whom? 


lap 
ifraid? And of what, 
Nowhere outside America 
have I seen so few policemen or so 


the \ 


many citizens arguing with the police 
man who bawls them out for parking 
Nowhere America 
have I seen jaywalking so universally 
Nowhere, 
have l 


wrong outside 


practiced inside or outside 
America, 
pickpocketing as in a Russian crowd, 
Rus 


sian alley, so secure from holdup in 


felt so secure trom 


so secure from thuggery as in a 


a deserted midnight street as in a 
Russian city, so secure from offensive 
approach as drunk 
I don't need to wonder if the Soviet 
crime statistics are phony; I’ve been 


there, and I’ve been in Chicago 


from a Russian 


Where there are no juveniles, there 
is no juvenile delinquency. Where 
are the juveniles? Our friend Lois 
Hogle, who wanted to see Russian 
children, decided, her first day in 
Moscow, that there are no Russian 
children. They're not in the streets 
after school; they're in sports clubs. 
And in the summer they're not in 
the city at all; they’re in the Young 
Pioneer camps in the country. I've 
been there, too, and I know that their 
parents send them voluntarily—some 
stay home to work or study—at irre- 
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And little 
ones blotting up Communist Propa 
ganda at camp? You bet they are. We 
wouldn’t do that in 
might give 
talks on Americanism 


sistibly low fees are the 


America, but we 
them a few wholesome 
Are these people, who seem, on the 
; and 
I didn't see them 
being afraid of the boss 
they 
them being bossed. 


street, so unafraid, in fact afraid 
of what, or whom? 
though I’m 
sure are didn’t see 
ask a clerk 
one of the 
ubiquitous state resale or secondhand 
stores il has an old chess set 
You've learned to say “shahkhmahtt’ 
by this time.) She hasn't, as it hap 
but 


because | 
You 
counter in 


at a crowded 


she 


pens, now wait—where did she 


else see recently? 
asks the other clerks, who aban 
their customers to consider the 
All this is voluble, 


abandoned 


or some body 
She 
don 


one 


matter. so voluble 
that the customers 


hear. They cluster around, and every 


ove! 


body, clerks and customers, gets into 


the consideration. Where did some 


body see an old chess set recently? 
On and on it goes. The boss is not 
to be seen, to hustle the clerks back 
to work, nor, quite obviously, is there 
among the happily abandoned cus- 


tomers a government spy who is 
going to report the laxity. 








Laxity! The bell-hops in the hotel, 
between hops, untie their neckties 
and drop off to immediate sleep in 


Where 


them or at 


the biggest chair in the lobby 
manager to fire 
least whip them? 


is the 
The waiters in the 
most 


while the 


restaurant are engaged in the 
animated possible jabber 
customers, strangely uncomplaining 
are neglected and themselves engag 
There s the 
doesn't he jack 
service, or send the offenders 
Ihe young lady elevator « 
is reading her book 


te xtbook 


in animated jabber 


waiter; why 


beria? yp 
eratol usually 


while 


wor vc 


a foreign language 
the customers stand woodenly 
en Americans them) in the 


there’s the 


among 
car, and chiel operatol 
seeing it all and doing nothing about 
it. Laxity! What they need is an 
hand. Where is it? 

they 
around for a 


iron 


What are 
We scurried 


ifraid of, or whom 
mont! 
I'm Still ire 
it is there, There 
be plenty of terror; think of the 
labor camps. Ot 


looking for the terror 


but where? must 


} 


course we don't be 


lieve them when they say there are 
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no slave labor camps and would 


you believe it?) they don’t believe 


when we say there are no chain-gang 


terrified do 


People who are 
tell that 
so maybe Russians areé 


In all 


who showed signs of terror 


strangers they are t 
the 
scurrying, we tour 


One. ol 


oul 
viously a student, followed us around 
a cornet kept 
pulling us around still another corner 
whenever somebody approached. He 
said, in English, without our asking 
him, that we hadn't seen the rea 
Russia. We we'd like to, and 
how about it, and just then somebody, 
approached and he beat it We 
couldn't find him ariin. I may be 
dead wrong, but on the basis of our 
eccentric contact I should not be 
that he, any more than we 

where the real Russia 


and accosted us, and 


said 


sure 


knew 


was 


The other was a lady who told us 
first, that her whole family had been 
killed in the war, except for her old 
est beloved brother, who had gone to 
New York 40 years ago. Her brother 
owned a chain of but 
wrote her or sent her anything, pre 
sumably because he afraid to 
(The lady spoke to us in a European 
language.) She had to support her 
self, she said, on 400 rubles a month, 
a fourth of which went for rent. She 
seemed to be terrified. I asked her 
(we were alone) why she didn't write 
to her wealthy brother, and she 


stores, neve! 


was 
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looked around furtively and shook 
her head and said she couldn't. So 
I said,“How about writing him and 
giving me the letter to take with 
me?” She said she would, but she 
didn’t, although I saw her several 
times, and then I asked her for the 
letter, and she said she was afraid to 
write. So I said she should give me 
her brother's full name, and I would 
find him in New York, and she said 
she would, but she didn’t, although 
I saw her several times after that. 
And then I told her we were leaving 
and to give me her brother's name, 
and she said she would, and then she 
said again that she had to support 
herself on 400 rubles a month, a 
fourth of which went for rent, and 
she did not know what she would do 
if it were not for the kindness of 
Americans she met. But she did not 
give me her brother's name, though 
I saw her again, and then I met a 
Frenchman who said, “Oh—that one. 
If you've got anything to sell on the 
black market, she'll handle it. She 
told me about her rich brother in 
Paris.” 


They may still be terrified, all of 
them, without looking, walking, talk- 
ing, or acting terrified. But of whom, 
and of what? The government? The 
dictatorship? But what if they be- 
lieve—and don't merely say—that 
their government is representative, 
and that they obey their government's 
laws with no more or less terror than 
we do ours? What then? The Rus 
sians I talked to, all of them, seemed 
to believe that when they said it. 
And when I said “Beria,” they said 
“Rosenberg,” and when I said “Hun- 
gary,” they said “Lebanon” and even 
“Guatemala,” and so it went. And 
when they said “Free elections” and 
I said, “But all the candidates have 
to be Communists,” they said, “And 
in America all the candidates have 
to be anti-Communists.” 

They seem to have no real sense 
of political liberty, no awareness at 
all of the right of fundamental dis- 
sent as the very first principle of social 
organization. Within the system they 
wrangle furiously; the last parliamen- 
tary debate over the decentralization 
of the tractor collectives, for instance. 
But always within the system. And 
in the area of foreign affairs—which 
for 40 years has had the character of 
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national emergency—the uniformity 
of press and people is very depressing. 
Here, above all, one concludes tenta- 
tively but forcibly that these intelli- 
gent, if long isolated, people are con- 
vinced that neither they themselves 
nor their elected representatives have 
competence, and that the executive 
elite always rules right. 

The contrast with, say, France or 
Italy, where every third man is a 
revolutionary, rejecting the system it 
self, is acute. There, one says instant- 
ly, is liberty, and the only liberty the 
Soviet system does not allow: the 
liberty to reject the system. But is 
the comparison with the United States 
—especially in the light of our pre- 
tension to the love of liberty—as un- 
flattering to the Russians? We Amer- 
icans are at liberty, if we are rich, 
to buy this car or that, to move to 
this town or that one (if we are 
either rich or jobless), to send our 
children to private or public schools. 
But I do not see that we are much 
better off than the Russians in terms 
of the liberty to attack the system 
itself and campaign for its overthrow; 
the exception being except for a 
miniscule and detested section of our 
press (though that is_ certainly 
something). 

I argued with the Russians I met 
—not, remember, with the Man in 
the Street. They gave me a very hard 
time, on which I hope to dilate in a 
subsequent report to The Progressive. 
But the hardest time of all was given 
me by young Mr. Vassiliev, who inter- 
viewed me for the Moscow Literary 
Gazette. I spoke my piece freely and 
fully, and Mr. Vassiliev said nothing. 
But the next day he telephoned to 
ask when I was leaving Moscow, be- 
cause, he said, he would arrange to 
have my fee paid if I were leaving 
right away. In a couple of days, I 
said; and the next day he arrived 
with 500 rubles. 

Now 500 


rubles old 


buys an 
shahkhmahti, and 500 rubles, at the 


blocked rate for tourists, cost $50, 
which I did not have to spend. But 
the 500 rubles, since I could not take 


them out of Russia in cash, or get 
dollars for them, I could spend on 
an old shahkhmahti in as good con 
science as anyone can ever have buy 
ing an old shahkhmahti. Mr. Vas- 
siliev laid the rubles on the line and 
asked me to sign the Gazette's receipt 
for the fee. I told him that in Amer 
ica interviews were never paid for; 
he told me that in Russia they ‘al- 
ways are. Then I told him I had a 
problem. 
“My said, “is this 
What I said here, I would say in 
America, with, however, more difh 
culty in getting it published. But 
what I have said here will not be 
published until next week, when I 
am gone, and you have already told 
me that you may have to cut the inter 
view, because of length. But in cutting 
it somebody may cut what 
I said about Hungary, for instance 
Now I know you have promised me 
that that would not happen, but in 
terviewers for the Chicago Tribune 
have made me the same promise and 
their superiors broke it for them.” 


problem,” I 


not you 


“Then,” said Mr. Vassiliev, speak- 
ing for the first time, “you do not have 
an exactly free press in America.” 

“Not an exactly,” I said, “but let 
me go on. If—just if, mind you 
that happened here, and I was a 
cused in America of having given you 
an interview in which I condemned 
American practices without condemn 
ing Russian practices, I could defend 
myself by saying that the Literary 
Gazette had committed the Chicago 
Tribune's habitual crime of context 
omy against me. But if I am accused, 
in addition, of having taken Moscow 
gold for the interview, I would be 
in terrible trouble,” and I sighed. 

“With whom?” said Mr. Vassiliev 

“With Senator McCarthy,” I said. 

“But I thought that Senator M« 
Carthy was dead,” said Mr. Vassiliev. 

“He is,” I said, “but his soul goes 
marching on.” 

“Mr. Mayer,” Mr. Vassiliev, 
after a pause, “you said in your inter 
view that were an American 
liberal.” 

“IT am,” I said. 

“Then,” said Mr. Vassiliev, with a 
question mark, “the liberals in Amer 
ica are also afraid of Senator 
McCarthy?” 

Those were Mr. Vassiliev’s words, 
and those were mine, and you ought 
to see my old shahkhmaht:. 


said 


you 
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The Russians I met simply can 
not, I think, bring themselves to 
think very much about personal polit- 
ical liberty—and, if not the cosmo- 
politan Russians, certainly not the 
uncosmopolitan. I don’t suppose that 
they ever have, on the whole, except 
for liberty from shoelessness. I don't 
know how much we Americans think 
about liberty these days. We talk 
about it, I know; and the Russians 
talk about peace, and I don’t know 
much they think peace. 

I know that the Russians grumble; 
some of them grumbled to me. They 
grumble bureaucracy, and 
about and prices, 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
And the farmers—just imagine! 
grumble. But I couldn’t get them to 
grumble about liberty, the few I met, 
not even to defend its restriction (as 
they might have, had they wanted a 
rationale) on the ground of national 
President Eisen- 
hower so recently argued in defense 
of the restriction of the right of 
Americans to travel 


how about 


about 


shortages, about 


emergency, which 


Maybe there is fundamental dissent 
as Many as one per cent of 
the Americans; 
Maybe, praising com- 
effusively as in itself to 
make a sophisticated American sus- 
their earnestness, or at 
least of their sophistication, they dis- 
praise it in their hearts. Maybe the 
counter-revolution, for which we 
1918 to 1935 and for 
which we thereafter prayed in some 
of our churches, is brewing in secret 
I doubt it not even 
secondary signs. Forty years is a long 
time There are not many Old 
Bolsheviks left, and still fewer Old 
Anti-Bolsheviks 


Nazism 


among 
the Russians, or of 
but I doubt it 
munism so 


picious of 


waited from 


I saw no signs 


affair, no 
more in practice than in theory, and 
its theory, the theory of natural slav- 
ery, is much more popular in the 
United States than it is in the Soviet 
Union. Decent Germans should have 
resisted Nazism on its theory alone. 
But, on the whole, they didn’t, any 
more than decent Americans, on the 
whole, do. Nazism promised and de- 
livered bread and work, and when, 
after the war, I pointed out to a very 
simple-minded ex-Nazi that he had 
had no free speech, he said, “Who 
wants to make a speech?” 


was a hideous 


Who wants to make a speech? Not 
many Germans. Not many Americans. 
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And not, I suppose, many Russians. 
If they find the theory of communism 
much less hideous than the Germans 
should have found the theory of Naz 
ism, and if, in practice, they have 
bread and work, I can imagine that, 
like other people, they do not see 
why they should assassinate their rul 
ers, who walk much more freely and 
unguarded among them 
walk among us 


The Russians l looked at 


than ours 


seem to 


be cheerful, the most cheerful people 
I have ever and not, like the 
Germans Hitler, euphoric 


seen, 
under 


And, while a couple of thousand is 
not a couple of hundred million, I 
can not believe, would I want to, that 
a whole people, in the town, in the 
country, can look like what they are 
not; no government that ever was or 


will be can make people smile. When 
we met a troupe of fifth-graders with 
their teacher, and they clustered 
around us and danced and jabbered 
and said, “I—talk—the—English,” 
\. J. Muste said what the rest of us 
thought: “These are beautiful, nat 
ural; happy children. To 
this spectacle with 
hibition, fear, and 
impossible.” 


associate 
repression, in- 
dictatorship is 


Anomaly? Plenty of anomaly; pro- 
found anomaly, as, I dare say, a for- 
eigner finds in America, the land of 
the free, with unfreedom practiced 
and even principled. The colossal 
anomaly is everywhere and instantly 
apparent: On the one hand, the whole 
behavior of these people conspires to 
convince the visitor that they are in 
dividualistic by temperament to the 
point of anarchy, self-standing, self- 
assured, self-minded; and, on _ the 
other, they respond, adequately and 
contentedly, though with never a 


goose-step, to a collectivism incon 
gruous to that temperament The 
lady conductor on Line 63 in 
Moscow takes a snooze in the back 
seat at the end of the line, awakening 
only when the bus jerks into motion; 
her indifference to authority (if there 
is any authority), to the bus line in 
spector who might come along, is un 
mistakable; but she will stand, or sit, 
for hours on end in a 
anteroom, a vaccination queue, a 
union meeting, or a market, moving, 
writing, speaking, and, I suppose, 
voting exactly as she is told to (or, 
more likely, exactly as she is expected 
to, without having to be told) 


bus 


government 


Maybe they're unafraid, indepen 
dent, and happy; maybe not. How 
would I know? Or anyone else lean 
ing out of the Metropol 
I've never been a Russian 
going to be one. How, then, would 
1, or anyone else in the Metropol (or 
the Waldorf-Astoria) 
is to be a 


window? 
I'm never 


know what it 
Russia, o1 
whether or why another people are 
happy or unhappy, or what they be 
lieve in, or what they oppose? And 
the Russian expatriates in America 
our Russian experts, who tell us what 
to think about Russia, do they know 
what it is to be a Russian in Russia, 
these ex-princes of blood or caste or 
money or Trotskyism? Ame1 
ican Communist know what it is to 
be an American, or only what it is 
to be an alienated American? Does 
Lucius Beebe know what it is to be 
an American, or only what it is to 
be a rich American? 


Russian in 


Does an 


St. Thomas said something about 
God—he said several things about 
God—-that comes back to me. He 
said that getting to know God is like 
getting to know a country 
got to live there. Maps and guide 
books and treatises, inter 
views, tours, and translations, are not 
enough. You have got to live there 
And St. Francis said something about 
poverty—he said several things about 
poverty—that comes to me. He said 
that to know poverty one must be 
poor. The Russians were poor and 
terrified of poverty. Maybe no other 
terror, now that they're no longer 
poor, terrifies them. I don't know 
I can’t compare. I am one of the 
rich. And you're another 


you have 


sermons, 
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The Democrats RIDE HIGH 


by HALE CHAMPION 


8 jaws something remarkable and 
unforeseen happens before No 
vember 4, the Democratic Party is 
about to take over control of the state 
of California, lock, stock, and legisla- 
ture. Such Republican notables as 
Senator William F. Knowland and 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight will be 
retired to private life. Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, still potent na- 
tionally, will become a_ political 
guerilla in his home state, attempting 
to rally scattered and divided forces 
in territory controlled by the enemy 
The whole spectacular and hitherto 
uninterrupted brass band march of 
California Republicans on Washing 
ton will dwindle, at least temporar 
ily, to quiet delegations visiting the 
Vice President's office-in-exile on Cap 
itol Hill 

All this, of 
notably brash forecast well in advance 
of a hotly-contested election in a two- 
party state, especially one in which 
the Republicans have had such con 
sistent success. But the indicators of 
a solid Democratic triumph are a lot 
more persuasive than those usually 
found in readings of political tea 
eaves. In the major race, that be- 
tween Knowland and Democratic At 
torney General Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown for the governorship, persua- 
sive might even be regarded as too 
weak an adjective. The dubious are 
fortunately always with us, however, 
and they are entitled to their own 
close look at the evidence. Here it is: 

Because of California's unique pri- 
mary system, Brown has already given 
the idol of the Republican conserva- 
tives the licking of a lifetime. Under 
the state’s cross-filing law, it is usual 
for candidates to file for the nomina- 
tions of both parties, and Knowland 
and Brown did so. Thus California’s 


course, adds up to a 


18 


June primaries not only determined 
the nominees in each party, but gave 
an accurate “popularity poll’ meas- 
ure of their relative strength at the 
time. The genial Brown drew 
2,265,000 votes, 374,000 of them from 
registered Republicans. Knowland 
wasn't able to do much primary cam- 
paigning because of his busy minor 
ity leader's schedule in Washington 
but was much better known than his 
rival; he drew a total of 1,603,000 
votes, 313,000 of them from registered 
Democrats. Brown thus got about 58 
per cent of the votes cast for the ma 
jor candidates, Knowland only 42 
per cent 

Moreover, these totals came in a 
relatively heavy primary turnout of 
approximately 65 per cent of all reg- 
istered voters. The best estimates are 
that the November election will draw 
not more than a million additional 
voters, probably less, and the Calli- 
fornia past indicates that the Demo- 
crats almost always do better among 
these additional voters who turn out 
for the general election. The first fall 
campaign report of the state's best 
known public poll, one with a good 
record on major and candi- 
dates, reported 57 per cent of the 
voters decided on Brown, only 31 per 
cent committed to Knowland, and 
12 per cent undecided. Knowland, a 
vigorous campaigner, seems likely to 
come back some distance from this 
low point, but not enough to make 
him a serious threat. 


issues 


Did Brown's June showing mark a 
change in the prevailing G.O.P. winds 
or did he only catch a vagrant gust? 
If it was a vagrant breeze, it was a 
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powerful one. Five of the state’s 30 
Congressmen won the nominations of 
both parties in the primaries and 
are thus already safely back in their 
seats. All are Democrats. On the 
basis of similar success in legislative 
races, the Democrats seem almost 
certain to take control of both houses 
of the state legislature for the 
time since 1899. 

Representative Charles Engle, the 
Democratic Senatorial candidate, fig 
ures to have the toughest major fight 
on his hands, largely because his op 
ponent, Governor Knight, is the best 
known man in the state, not exclud 
ing Knowland or Engle is 
just beginning to achieve a statewide 
identity. Nonetheless, Engle came 
through the primaries in handsome 
style. Without significant opposition 
from members of his own party, he 
got a total of 1,731,000 votes, 173,000 
of them from Republicans. Knight, 
handicapped by an intra-party scrap 
with San Francisco's Mayor George 
Christopher, trailed badly with a 
total party vote of 1,175,000 
Favored to win the G.O.P. nomina 
tion with ease, he scored only a 
790,000 to 558,000 victory over Chris- 
topher. Both he and Christopher also 
picked up Democrati 
vote totals, however, Knight polling 
385,000 in the opposing party's pri 
mary with strong help from AFL 
labor leaders, and Christopher draw 
ing 221,000. 


first 


Nixon. 


two 


substantial 


Apart from being less well known 
than Knight, Engle’s chief concerns 
would seem to be the possibility that 
almost all of Christopher's primary 
total of 779,000 might end up in the 
Knight column in November and that 
Knight's considerable labor backing 
might give the governor a better-than 
usual break among the additional vot- 
ers in the general election. Chris 
topher’s refusal to make even a pre- 
tense of an effort to deliver support- 
ers to Knight has lessened the first 
concern. And Engle’s labor support, 
already strong in Los Angeles and the 
state’s central valleys, has been grow- 
ing steadily. 

Another major indicator of the 
strength of the Democratic display in 
June was the way in which widely 
known, longtime Republican incum- 
bents in lesser state offices trailed in 
total votes behind candidates who 
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had littke or no public identification 
except the “Dem” appearing after 
their names on the ballot. ‘The Demo- 
crats can expect favoring winds for 
some time to That isn’t en- 
tirely their own doing, of course; the 
rilt among Republicans, despite ef- 
forts to close it, still looks like the 
Grand Canyon. 


come 


Ihe situation is com- 
plex, but the reasons are simple. 


California Republicanism has long 
had a strong conservative faction, but 
since World War II the conservatives 
have got much more philosophical 
and practical satisfaction from G.O.P. 
ofhceholders in Washington than in 
California. While Nixon and Know- 
land usually drew their enthusiastic 
support, the conservatives chafed vis- 
ibly and complained audibly at the 
Sacramento performances of Ear! 
Warren (who has gone on to outrage 
them as Chief Justice of the United 
States) and “Goodie” Knight. Knight 
and is, a special vexation, for 
they had every reason to believe he 
was one of them before it developed 
that his administrations were to be 
song-and-dance act variations on the 
Warren themes of bipartisanship and 
occasional friendliness to liberal and 
labor causes 


When Knowland, ambitious for 
the Presidency, decided the road led 
through Sacramento, the conservative 
caucus weighed the risks of the future 
against the aggravations of the past. 
They decided that Knowland should 
have their support—as far as Sacra 
mento, anyway. Beyond that is an- 
other matter. Many of the party's 
right-wing including the 
G.O.P. satrap of vote-heavy Southern 
California, publisher Norman Chand 
ler of the Los Angeles Times, favored, 
and still favor, Nixon for the Presi 
dency, apparently regarding his well- 
advertised Eisenhower Republican 
ism as forgivable strategy in the 
national But they certainly 
have a good deal in common with 
Knowland, especially at any moment 
when Knowland is in conflict with 
Knight, the turncoat. And, going 
beyond personalities, many agreed 
with Knowland that 1958 offered a 
splendid opportunity to prove to the 
party nationally that a conservative 
could win in a major industrial state 

When Knowland declared himself 
a candidate for governor whether 
Knight sought re-election or not, and 
then strapped himself to an anti-labon 


was, 


leaders, 


arena 
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right-to-work plank, the basic party 
split could no longer be avoided. The 
section of the Republican Party that 
regarded the Warren-Knight policy of 
moderation as either wise or expedi- 
ent or both reacted with shock and 
dismay. When Knight, apparently en 
route to a primary defeat by Know 
land, made what has become part of 
California political history as “The 
Big Switch” into the Senate race, 
some G.O.P. leaders predicted exactly 
the kind of result that was recorded 
in June. Some G.O.P. legislative can 
didates who had survived for 
in basically Democratic districts did 
not even bother to seek reelection. 
Publicly and privately, their remarks 
were acrid with bitterness and de 
When, later in the primary 
campaign, Knight made it clear that 
a Knowland loss to Brown was hardly 
more than he felt the Senator de- 


years 


spair. 











served, similar bitterness and despair 
turned up in the other camp. Know 
land, gritting his teeth, refrained from 
endorsing Knight's primary opponent, 
Mayor Christopher, but a good many 
of his followers could not bring them 
selves to such iron self-control. 

When the primary over, 
Knight's friends had _ contributed 
heavily to the Knowland debacle. 
And Knowland’s friends had helped 
Christopher do severe, perhaps fatal, 
injury to the Knight cause 

All summer long, Nixon and like 
minded Republicans tried to patch 
up the wounds. Knowland was will 
ing, but Knight refused to stand still 
even for an exchange of band-aids. 
Whatever was wrong with the Know 
land primary campaign, he assumes, 
is highly contagious, and he doesn't 


was 


want it anywhere near his still open 
wound. Not only Knight, but all the 
state’s other major G.O.P. candidates, 
have refused to link themselves to 
the Knowland campaign and the 
“right-to-work” drive. Each declares 
himself running on his own, which, 


in translation, simply means “not 
with Knowland.” 

Every few weeks the Republicans 
schedule another harmony and 
talization meeting, but none of them 
has produced a notable amount ol 
either to date 
chairman 


that no outstanding leader who was 


revi 


The choice of a state 


in August was so difhcult 


both acceptable to all major lacuions 
and willing to take on so potentially 
suicidal a_ political 

found. The ultimate 
party spear-carrier, George 
small 


could be 


job 
choice Was a 
Milias, a 
without 
mandate to do 


hotelman the 
the 
head-knocking 
what he can, but he may have to wait 
until November disaster be 
fore enough Republicans will listen 
to him. The Vice President 
choice but to campaign in 
this fall, 
is bound 

The Democrats are not _ fully 
united either. But relative harmony 
achieved on the lyrics of “Sit Down, 
You're Rocking The Boat,” took them 
through their August convention. Fon 


town 
muscles or any 


Nixon is still doing 
alter a 


has no 
the state 
effectiveness 


but his usual 


to be reduced 


those to whom the song didn't ippre il, 
there was a slogan borrowed from the 
late Senator Tom Connalls Don't 
cut up what you ain't got This last 
came Brown camp wl 
left is that of over-conh 
Some of the other 
whose opponents seem neither so fai 
behind not 
land 
all sure 


from the 
the only fear 


ere 


dence candidates 
so intransigent as Know 
fears. But tl ire 
that having “Democrat” at 
tached to their 


have other 
then 
greatest asset and they don’t want to 
do anything to reduce its value 


names 15 singt¢ 


— 


The 
really one of what is going to happen 
What 


now, ih an Ol 


basic Democratic problem is 
after the election, if it is won 
difhculties they have 
ganizational way at 
come from the 
If this group of relative 
does unhorse some of the 
the G.O.P., it will control, for the 
first time 1958, the political 
strength of the nation’s second largest 
state. Supported by a majority of the 
state's 15 million and 
equipped with an electoral vote bloc 
that gets larger and larger with every 
census, it will rival New York in im 
portance in the 1960 Democratic na 
tional convention. That kind of 


any rate, really 


foretaste olf victory 


unknowns 


princes ol 


since 


residents 


1g 





power generates rivalry for possession 
where none existed before, and such 
rivalry is already certain among Calli- 
fornia Democrats. 

For purposes of simplification, 
a little historical oversimplification 
about California politics is useful 
here. For many years neither party 
had anything that could call itself a 
machine. The Republicans have been 
governed by an amalgamation of fi 
nancial, industrial, and political lead 
ers, using money, newspapers, and 
public relations techniques success- 
fully without ever forming a year-in, 
year-out political organization of any 
depth. The Democrats scraped along 
with a few local cells and some pa 
tronage from the national party. The 
party curious, {ill suited, and 
unhappy combination; of a few big 
money backers and an active group 
of “go for broke” liberals. The latter 
suffered from a further admixture of 


was a 


left-of-liberals with whom the press 
associated them at every opportunity, 
and there were several opportunities. 

In 1952, however, some of those 
drawn into active party work by the 
intelligence and charm of Adlai Stev- 
enson decided that the party needed 
remaking. The result the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council, now a 
powerful party voluntary organiza 
tion with a genuine mass base of some 
10,000 members. Because its leaders 
tied it to the party at all 
levels of organization, the Council, 
composed of hundreds of clubs, some 
pre-dating the Council, has been un 
usually effective in contests both in- 
side and outside the party. Usually 
more liberal than such party leaders 
as Brown and Engle, it sometimes irri 
tates the leadership. While some of 
the top Democrats occasi mally get 
upset about what they call “antics,” 
they do not doubt its value to the 
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party cause. They have seen the 
party's legislative strength rise yea! 
by year with the aid of local cam 
paigns by Council clubs and affiliates. 

The Council's chief disadvantage 
in its own view is that it is not easily 
controlled, that policy coming down 
from the top sometimes collides pub 
licly with opinions coming up from 
the bottom. This, Council members 
say, sometimes endangers their finan 
cial support and carefully arrived at 
strategy on touchy issues. The 
ers in this campaign contend, with 
considerable evidence in support, that 
one of the Democratic Party's major 
troubles in past California campaigns 


lead 


is that it has always appeared to be 
extremist (remember Upton Sinclair 
and his End California 
campaign), while the Republican 
Party, at least in the cases of Warren 
and Knight, was preaching, and often 
practising, sweet moderation. Now 
that the Republicans are committed 
to Knowland, a man on whom the 
Democratic leaders are confident they 
have hung a different kind of “ex 
tremist” label, they are eager that 
their candidates, especially Brown, 
appear ready to inherit the magic 
cloak of moderation first tailored for 
Warren. So they are wary of grass 
roots clubs. 


Poverty in 


For the purposes of the immediate 
campaign, however, the struggle be- 
tween the Council and the older lead 
ership, now personified by the 53-year 
old Brown, is over. The Council, in 
a February convention that endorsed 
the eventually successful primary can 
didate in every race, showed some 
political maturity of its own. In 
Brown it accepted a man with a gen 
erally satisfactory record on 
issues, and, importantly, an excellent 
record on civil rights. As a two-term 
attorney general and the leader of 
the state’s Stevenson forces in 1956, 
he was the only Democrat well 
enough known to challenge Repub- 
lican control in Sacramento with any 
real hope of success. The Council 
recognized all this, and there was 
never any serious conversation about 
supporting anyone else. If anything, 
the Council was more eager that 
Brown make the race than the cau- 
tious, distinctly non-aggressive candi- 
date himself. 


most 


But the Council almost balked at 
Engle. Although labor is not a dom- 
inant force in the Council, support of 
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labor has great symbolic significance 
for Council members, and Engle, rep 
resenting a huge district stretching 
over the state's least populated areas, 
had voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. 
His Congressional record, otherwise 
satisfactory or better in their eyes, 
especially on public power and con 
servation matters, was not con 
sidered that of a fighting intellectual 
Democrat, and they almost endorsed 
Peter Odegard, a University of Cali- 
fornia political science professor, in 
stead. In a close vote, during which 
the Brown forces held their collective 
breath, Engle out. 
then certain in spite of some othe 
endorsements that didn’t sit too well 
with the Brown people. The coalition 
has held together since, despite occa- 
sional minor unhappiness on both 
Some of the stitches might be 
ripped out before the 1960 conven 
tion, but the outlook tor November 
is peac ie 

On the the Democrats 
stand pretty well united at the mo 
ment, not only among themselves but 
with labor major Democratic 
candidate has been happy to declare 
himself against the feared “right-to 
work” proposal, designed, of course, 


thus 


won Peace was 


sides. 


issues too, 


Every 


to destroy the union shop. 


Brown and Engle are building 
what appears to be a carelully mod 
erate and united position. Engle, as 
chairman of the powerful House In 
terior Committee, most of the 
talking on the specifics of the state's 
infinitely complicated and all-impor 
tant water and power problems. 
Brown is plumping for a state fair 
employment practices code. He talks 
too about helping small business, re 
organizing the state’s sprawling exec- 
utive structure, and fighting inflation 
by tightening state regulation of util- 
ity rates. He concerns himself 
with countering Knowland'’s many 
sorties against his record as attorney 
general. His record is clean enough 
to afford him little worry there, how- 
ever. With the aid of Campaign 
Manager Fred Dutton, a 35-year-old 
lawyer who has done a remarkable 
organizational and  helm-steadying 
job, Brown has displayed little of the 
vacillation that sometimes marked 
his past. Skillfully, the Brown cam 
paign always returns to one central 
theme. Knowland, Brown asserts, is 
a willful, ambitious man, interested 
in being governor of California only 


does 


also 
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as a step to the Presidency, a candi 
date so extreme in his views that he 
stirs up class warfare in areas where 
hard-won existed 
He himself, Brown implies, is a mod 
erate, careful, friendly man, a Warren 
and a healer 


comproml ee once 


The 50-year-old Knowland has only 
recently been able to devote his vast 
energies and monolithic force to the 
campaign, because Senatorial duties 
kept him tied to Washington for most 
of the year. But nothing to date indi 
cates that he or those helping with 
his campaign have anything new to 
“Reuther, Hol 
fa, and Bridges will run the state’’) 
The issues Knowland pushed in the 
primary, primarily 
just 


olter exe ep bombast 


labor issues, are 
harder In his 


speech to the G.O.P. convention in 


being pushed 


\ugust, Knowland sounded again as 
if he were refighting the Talt cam 
paign in Ohio in 1950 as he charged 
that “Buster Brown” is front 
man for the secret America, 
Walter Reuther 


Perhaps one last question needs an 


just a 


boss ol 


answer. If the Democrats do sweep 


to victory as here, who are 
the men consequently to be reckoned 


with on the national scene? The ob 


forecast 


vious first choice is Brown, who would 
undoubtedly be the state’s favorite 
son in 1960, and in whose name the 
delegation to the party convention 


would be kept as a unit for bargain 
ing purposes. But if Brown 
seek, let win, the De 
nomination, it woul 
found shock to 
servers He 
that kind ol 


took a long time and unusually favor 


should 
alone mocratik 
d Come as a pro 


California ob 


just doesn’t seem to have 


most 


drive or dedication. It 


able circumstances for an _ itching 


out of the 
into a rough 


party to get him to move 
attorney general's chan 
er arena; he would 


markedly to 


have to change 
become a serious cand 


date for the Presidency. The tempt 


tion is not to be underrated, but 
grown, even as a big winner in a big 


state, should not be overrated 


Engle, next in line, is a quite dif 
ferent For the 
however, he would be 
what by 


person time being, 
limited 


first 


SsOolie 
his role as a sen 


albeit 


term 


ator, one of the most experi 


I 
entel 
Washing 
ton insiders have long known him as 
one of the 
House 
eral 


enced and adept legislators to 
that citadel in some years 
ablest opel itors in 
Further, as a 
Westerner in a 


> | 
generally 
growing swing 
Western Democratic votes, he 


have 


bloc ol 


may more leverage that body 


than is Even 


as a ticket-balancing Vice Presidential 


usual for a freshman 
candidate, however, he seems unlike 
ly. He and Brown, in don't 
seem to be important possibilities in 
thei right, but 
could play a decisive role in choosing 
a man to their liking. 


short, 


own together they 


others who may 
national standing 
Roger Kent, the lawyer and country 
squire who was state chairman du! 
ing the last years of the party 
build-up here, has already been men 
tioned as a possible national party 
chairman, although he still 
have to be regarded as a long shot 
Fred Dutton’s first rate job as Brown's 
manager guarantees him a further 
career if he wants one. There are a 
number of Southern Californians who 
might forge to the front at any time, 
among them a one-time loser as a 
Senatorial candidate named Richard 
Richards who is still far from through 


There are 
with 


n . 
emerge 


some too 


two 


would 


No matter who eventually assumes 
leadership, however, one thing seems 
clearly possible. The Nixons and the 
Knowlands, even the Knights, names 
known to all America, will go to the 
Republican convention in 1960 carry 
ing little from California but thei 
tame. 
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The SHAM Battle over Foreign Aid 


by JAMES P. WARBURG 


| Peeve erage AL passage of the Eisen- 
hower Administration's foreign 
economic aid bill in the closing hours 
of the last session emphasized anew 
the shameful character of this annual 
Donnybrook between those who lust- 
ily support wholly inadequate Ad 
ministration proposals and those who 
with equal enthusiasm endeavor to 
cut them down. 

Ten years ago, when we launched 
the Marshall Plan for Europe, we 
were on the right track. And again, 
a year later, when President Truman 
announced a “bold new program of 
aid to the underdeveloped areas,” we 
seemed to be moving in the right di- 
rection. But the Soviet rejection of 
the Marshall Plan, the rape of 
Czechoslovakia, and, finally, the 
North Korean aggression derailed 
American policy so that all other con- 
sideration were subordinated to the 
policy of military containment. In 
Europe, military aid supplanted eco- 
nomic assistance. In Asia, the Point 
Four program, which had aroused 
such great expectations, was buried 
under huge appropriations for mil- 
itary assistance to South Korea, to the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, and 
to the French in Indo-China. The 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica were almost entirely forgotten. 

I do not mean to deprecate the 
value of the technical assistance which 
was rendered—in spite of preoccupa- 
tion with military strategy—during 
and after the Korean war. My point 
is that technical advice and the shar- 
ing of know-how, though often ex- 
tremely helpful in themselves, actual- 
ly tend to stimulate the demands of 
the revolution of rising expectations 
without satisfying them. As a rule, it 
does not do very much good to show 
an underdeveloped country what to 
do, if it lacks the capital to carry out 
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the advice given. The trouble with 
the Point Four program was that it 
was not supplemented by a program 
of capital assistance. 


It is my belief that, had it not been 
for the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the Point Four program might have 
developed, during the Truman Ad- 
ministration, into a series of Marshall 
Plans—for Asia, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. The fact, how 
ever, is that military aid wholly pre- 
empted the attention of our govern 
ment. This was true in the last two 
years of the Truman Administration 
and has been even more true since 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
office. 

The Truman Administration made 
a mistake in subordinating all other 
considerations to the doctrine of mil- 
itary containment. The Eisenhower 
Administration has compounded the 
error by reducing that doctrine to an 
absurdity. Our much-travelled Secre- 
tary of State has extended a wrong 
policy in Europe into a global policy 
wholly inappropriate to the political, 
economic, and psychological condi- 
tions existing in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Even if it were neces 
sary to embark upon global military 
containment—which I do not believe 

it was not necessary to let the de- 
mands of military strategy submerge 
the crying needs of two-thirds of the 
world’s population, most of whom 
have no interest whatever in the cold 
war. We could have indulged in pact- 
omania and still have developed an 


sad 
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adequate program of capital assist 
ance to the underdeveloped nations 

The fact is that for ten 
from 1945 to 1955—the United States 
was the only nation capable of meet 
ing the needs of the hungry, diseased, 
impoverished, and ignorant two 
thirds of the human race. The Com 
munist dictatorships were in no posi 
tion to We had _ what 
amounted to a monopoly on economik 
Yet invaluable ten 
years were wasted, partly because we 
were callously 


years 


compete 


assistance those 
insensitive to the 


needs of our tellow human 
but chiefly 
munist dictatorships frighten us into 
a sterile and wholly negative 


ot military 


beings, 
because we let the Com 
policy 
containment 


That is one reason why our annual 
debates over what we euphemistically 
call our foreign economic aid pro 
gram fill me with a sense of shame. 
Do you realize that, under this cu 
iously complacent administration, our 
total budget for economic assistance 
sank, two years ago, to about $300 
million? This was about one-tenth ol 
what we spend annually on cosmetics 
It was less than one-tenth of one per 
cent ol national income. Have 


you ever considered that, while two 


OUI 


thirds of the world’s peoples live on 
the ragged edge of starvation, for- 
tunes are made in this country out of 
weight-reducing pills, slimming diets, 
and slenderizing establishments? 

A second reason why I am filled 
with disgust at our annual debates 
over foreign economic aid is the chiel 
argument used to support the nig- 
gardly proposals timidly put forward 
by this Administration and, as a rule, 
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You know 
that argument: “This will help us 
beat the Communists.” Every dollar 
we reluctantly spend is ground out 
of an unwilling Congress by the 
single, great persuader: “If we don't 
do it the Communists will.” 


cut down by the Congress 


Of course is now some truth 
in this contention. Since 1955, both 
the Soviet lt and the Chinese 
People’s Republic have become active 
competitors. In Asia and the Middle 
East they are actually beating us at 


, there 


nion 


what should be our own best game. 
It will not be long before they become 
active in Latin America Sut, even 
under the the Communist 


challenge, we move at a snail's pace, 


lash of 


doing too little too late and all too 
often in the way; and the 
bitter fact that what little 
we do is out of a decent 
sense of justice and humanity but out 
ot a 


wrong 
remains 
not done 


desire to strengthen our own 


power-political position, to bolster 
and 


materials 


our alliances, assure access to 


Strategic 

The recent enactment by Congress 
produced a total appropriation of 
$3,518,092,000 of which only $400,- 
(00,000 were allotted to the Develop 
ment Fund with $172,000,000 
for technical assistance. I found it dif- 
ficult to get excited over whether the 
The one thing 
have aroused my inter- 
est did not happen—a movement in 
the Congress to tell this Administra- 
tion that its proposals for economic 
disgracefully inade 
quate. I believe that, in this respect, 
my feeling is shared by a great many 
\mericans 


Loan 


measure was passed 


which would 


assistance were 


In spite of the squandered years 
and the wasted opportunities, I be 
that it is still not too late to 
retrieve the situation, but only if a 
wholly new approach is taken to the 
problem of eliminating or at least 
ameliorating some of the injustices 
and inequalities which exist in the 
world today. 


We have missed our chance to 
make the United States into the one 
great friend of the peoples struggling 
to emerge into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Our preoccupation with pre 
serving the strength of our European 
allies has made us into a status quo 
power during a time of worldwide 
revolutionary change. We have missed 
our chance to help and guide that 
revolution. But there is still a way 


lieve 
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by whic h we can create an instrument 
to do what we have failed to do and 
to prevent the inevitable march ol 
events from being guided solely by 
Moscow and Peking 

[hat way is to sponso! and to help 
create a United Nations Development 
Authority, with regional subsidiaries 
in each of the world’s major under 
developed areas, and to propose that 
all the industrialized nations channel 
their aid through that agency 

\ yea put forward a de 
tailed, specific proposal for the crea 
tion ol 


ago, | 


such a mechanism—a_ pro- 
posal which has been endorsed by the 
American the United 
Nations and the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. I shall not 


go into detail, except to say that the 


Association for 


proposal provides for balanced rep 
resentation on the Authority of those 
countries which would contribute the 
funds and those which would benefit 
from their investment This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that the 
General Assembly is now dominated 
by nations which are would-be 
beneficiaries rather than potential 
contributors 


If the United States were to take 
the lead in such a pro 
posal, it could recapture a large part 
of its lost prestige and influence. If 
the proposal were accepted by the 


sponsoring 


Soviet Union, the economic aspect of 
the cold war would have been ended, 


been 
establishment of 


and a would have 


taken 


great 
toward 


step 
the 


oe toe 
Ore we ate ee 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Maybe We Should Propose Shooting 
This Stuff Across in Rockets” 


peace. If, on the other hand, the 
Russians were to reject the proposal, 
their 


confession 


rejection would amount to a 
that thei 
sistance to the underdeveloped coun 
tries is given purely for selfish reasons 


and thus much of their newly-gained 


economil as 


prestige would be lost. 


It is my considered conviction that 
we shall never regain the ground we 
have lost so long as we stick to the 
bilateral principle. We cannot com 
pete with the dictatorships in mobil 
ity, nor in the terms we can offer, nor 
in controlling our trade so as to sup 
plement economic aid with trac 
agreements. If we continus 
ent policy, we shall lose the competi 
tive We already all 
but lost it in Asia Middle 
East. But, while we cannot win the 
competitive struggle, we can perhaps 


our pres 
struggle have 


and the 


end it by turning competition into 
multilateral cooperation. At the 
can recapture 
respect by making the effort to do so 


very 


least, we the world’s 


Let me now turn to that part ol 
our foreign aid program which goes 
under the heading of military aid and 
defense support. One of the strange 
things about this program is that you 
and | are not permitted to know how 
these $3 billion of ou 
be distributed. The 

classified in the interests of 
Nevertheless, almost anyone can fig 
ure out for himself what the chiel 
items are. The largest amounts go 
to our dear old friends, Chiang Kai 
shek and Syngman Rhee, and to our 
relatively new friend, Ngo Diem, the 
not altogether democratic 
South Vietnam. Other substantial 
amounts go to Turkey, Pakistan, and 
Iran. 

Military aid to Turkey, as an im- 
portant member of the NATO alli 
ance, seems to me to make sense, so 
long as we do not reach a European 
settlement and a mutual hands-off 
agreement in the Middle East. The 
rearming of Iran and Iraq—particu 
larly Iraqg—under the Bagdad Pact 
has had disastrous consequences in 
alienating Egypt, splitting the Arab 
world, and opening the door to So- 
viet penetration. Nevertheless, the 
mistake having been made, I suppose 
it is necessary to continue to provide 
arms for our friends in the Middle 


money are to 
information is 
security 


ruler of 
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East unless and until an agreement is 
reached with Russia to embargo all 
arms shipments into that troubled 
area. 

On the other hand, I can see no 
justification whatever for continuing 
to give military aid to Pakistan. Our 
ill-advised rearming of that country 
has alienated India and forced that 
hard-pressed and crucially important 
democracy into countervailing rearm- 
ament, the cost of which has jeopar- 
dized its already precarious five-year 
plan. Our rearming Pakistan has 
alarmed the Afghans and caused them 
to turn toward the Soviet Union, thus 
opening the traditional gateway into 
the Indian sub-continent. Moreover, 
I question whether Pakistan ever 
wanted to be rearmed primarily in 
order to resist or prevent a Soviet 
invasion and whether the chief pur 
pose of Pakistani rearmament has 
not been directed against India. In 
any case, it is difficult to see how 
Pakistan could be a useful ally, even 
if she wanted to be. West and East 
Pakistan are separated by a thousand 
miles of neutral Indian territory 
East Pakistan lies between neutral 
India and neutral Burma. I suggest 
that we should be well-advised to 
stop our military aid to Pakistan 
and perhaps convert it into economic 
assistance. 


Now as to the three chief East 
Asian beneficiaries of our military 
aid and defense support—South Ko- 
rea, Formosa, and South Vietnam: It 
is obvious that the necessity for our 
spending some $2 billion a year in 
this area arises from the state of our 
relations with the Chinese People’s 
Republic. My own view is that our 
present China policy is not only self- 
defeating but extremely dangerous. 
It forecloses all possibility of reach- 
ing settlements in the three major 
disputed areas. It alienates the un- 
aligned countries of Asia. It divides 
us from our major allies. It strength- 
ens the Sino-Soyjet alliance. It makes 
a mockery of our pursuit of disarma- 
ment. Worst of all, it keeps us per- 
petually at the brink of war with 
the most powerful military force in 
Asia. 

What we should do is to face the 
fact that the Peking government is— 
whether or not we like it—the gov- 
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ernment of China and that there is 
not the remotest chance that the 
Chinese Nationalists will reconquer 
the mainland. Recognizing these 
facts, we should enter into high-level 
negotiations with Peking, the object 
of which would be to settle the ques- 
tions of Korea, Vietnam, and For- 
mosa. These questions can be settled 
peaceably only if both sides recognize 
that neither can hope to achieve the 
unconditional surrender of the other. 
It mav well be that Peking is not 
ready ior such give-and-take negotia 
tion. We shall never know until we 
try to find out. We shall never find 
out so long as we maintain our pres 
ent attitude. 

“Brinkmanship”—our present pol- 
icy of threatening nuclear war to halt 
any Communist advance—is both a 
stupid and a morally indefensible 
policy. It is stupid, because the pri- 
mary Communist threat is not mili- 
tary but political; because the chiet 
power of attraction of the Communist 
dictatorships lies in their having been 
able to lift masses of people into the 
Twentieth Century within the span 
of a single generation. The fact that 
they have done this at the expense 
of human means little to 
people who have never known the 
meaning ol individual freedom. In 
addition, “brinkmanship” is stupid 
because the masses of mankind want 
peace and are repulsed by the threat 
of war. 


freedom 


“Brinkmanship” is immoral be- 
cause he who practices it throws into 
a game of bluff chips which do not 
belong to him—namely, the lives of 
all humanity. A Communist conquest 
of the world would, to be sure, create 
conditions of life intolerable to the 
English-speaking peoples and to some, 
though not all, of the peoples of 
Western Europe and Latin America. 
These people know what individual 
freedom means. It may be that they 
would rather die than lose it. But a 
Communist-dominated world would 
not necessarily be intolerable to the 
vast majority of the human race 
which has never had a taste of free- 
dom. Moreover, no conquest lasts for- 
ever. A nuclear war, on the other 
hand, means extinction, and extinc- 
tion is to all intents and purposes 
permanent. 


What right have we to settle this 
question for all of mankind? What 
right have we deliberately to march 


to the brink of nuclear war 
Matsu and Quemoy? 


over 


The alternative to “brinkmanship” 
is not appeasement or surrender. The 
alternative is to recognize that the 
greatest danger we face at present lies 
in a continuation of the nuclear arms 
race; that the only way to halt this 
insane competition is to recognize 
that we are not the world’s para 
mount power; that the Communist 
dictatorships will neither conven- 
iently disappear nor be frightened 
into retreat; and that the only 
way to settle our differences with 
them is through patient, give-and- 
take negotiations. 

There can be no disarmament so 
long as these major differences re- 
main unresolved. They can be re- 
solved only through fair compromise. 
You cannot reach a fair compromise 
if you don’t sit down and talk. 

The blunt truth is that not just one 
part but practically all of our foreign 
policy needs drastic overhauling. 


[AUTHOR's POSTSCRIPT 


Vice President Nixon's unhappy ex 
periences in Latin America and the 
French-Algerian and Middle East 
crises have apparently brought about 
a belated partial awakening in 
Washington. 


In August, the American govern 
ment reversed its position with regard 
to the internationalization of econom- 
ic aid—at least to the extent of giving 
its approval to a Middle East Develop- 
ment Authority, an Inter-American 
Bank, and the creation of a 
loan” subsidiary of the World Bank, 
as suggested by Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney. In addition, Washington 
sponsored an increase of the loaning 
capacity of the World Bank itself and 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
Also, at long last, the Indian economic 
problem received serious attention. 


“soflt- 


These forward steps are to be wel- 
comed. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, to what extent a reform of for- 
eign economic policy initiated by 
Undersecretary Dillon can succeed in 
the context of an unaltered approach 
to overall political policy on the part 
of his chief. So far, the same disasters 
which have strengthened Dillon's 
hand appear to have hardened rather 
than softened the complacent inflex- 
ibility of Secretary of State Dulles. 
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Money and Medicine 
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by SELIG GREENBERG 








— North Carolina of 
a wholly different from 
those in the rest of the country? This 
question is the 
high ratio of incompetent perform- 
ance among general practitioners in 
that state disclosed by a study jointly 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the University of North 
Carolina whose findings I reported 
in the September issue of The Pro 
Out of a “representative” 
sample of 88 physicians whose work 
was carefully examined in the survey, 
39 were classified as “poor,” 27 as 
and only 22 as “good” or 
The study brought to 
light a truly appalling proportion of 
medical services of a quality falling 
far short of generally accepted stan- 
dards of professional competence, 
which means that many patients fail 
to get the kind of care they are en- 
titled to. 


DOCTORS in 
breed 


inevitably raised by 


gressive 


“average,” 
“outstanding.” 


How prevalent are similar condi- 
tions in medical practice in other 
states? This is a question which is 
certain to produce more heat than 
light when it is discussed with most 
doctors. The North Carolina survey 
was the first of its kind ever made, 
and there is no equally documented 
evidence to show whether the quality 
of medical care is better, as bad, or 
even worse elsewhere. But several dis- 
tinguished authorities in the field of 
medical care with whom I have dis- 
cussed this question have told me 
they saw no reason to think that the 
situation found in North Carolina is 
an isolated phenomenon. 

“I was not at all surprised at the 
findings of the study,” said a nation- 
ally known Boston physician who has 
had many years of experience in 
medical practice, education, and ad- 
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ministration. “I 
greater oO1 
tion holds 
Carolina is 


expect that, to a 
extent, this 
generally 


situa- 
true North 
not a typical Southern 
state. It has a fal standard 
of living than most the 
South and good medical schools and 
hospitals 


lesser 


higher 
States in 


North Carolina doctors are 
no different 
They're doing 


from doctors elsewhere 
the they know 
It's not a question of the indi- 
vidual; it’s the system.” 

Ihe report of the North Carolina 
survey emphasizes that the physicians 
whose work was studied appeared to 
be typical of general practitioners 
“The training taken by 


tors,” 


best 
how 


these doc 
similar to 
the training taken by doctors in the 
country at large. They had received 
their training in a wide variety of 
hospitals in all parts of the United 
States. The physicians studied came 
from many medical schools and had 
exhibited all degrees of academic suc- 
cess, so there is no reason to assume 
an adverse selection. It can therefore 
be stated with considerable assurance 
that in terms of medical education 
and training the physicians who par- 
ticipated in this study are not evi- 
dently different from general practi- 
tioners at large.” 

Whether we get good or poor med- 
ical care is determined by a great 
many things, almost all of which 
basically involve the economics of 
medical practice. Among these fac- 


the report says, “is 
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tors are the fragmentation of med 
icine as a result of specialization, the 
growing protessional isolation of the 
general practitioner, the size of a doc 
tor’s practice and its effect on the 
quality of his work and his ability 
to keep up with medical advances 
whether there are enough doctors in 
a community, and the 
controversial issue of 
are effective 
ment and control of the quality of 
medical Under the 
fee-lor-service medical 


even mor 


whether there 
mechanisms for assess 
care prevailing 
system of solo 
practice, there is, above all, the ques 
tion of the patient's ability to pay 
Consciously or subconsciously, this 
what the patient can 
afford to pay has a great deal to do 
in the mind with the kind 
ol treatment provided and the degree 
to which 


question ol 
doctor's 


such 
patient's needs 


treatment meets the 


The march of science has profound 
ly affected the whole system of the 
organization of medical practice. The 
family doctor can no longer take care 
of everything, and the patient must 
now frequently be passed on to one 
or more specialists for diagnosis and 
treatment The m 
icine can do, the more splintered 
expensive it 
ficult for 


keep up 


things med 
and 
gets—-and the more dif 
the average physician to 
with scientific advances 
There are now 30 recognized medical 
specialties and sub-specialties, each of 
which requires special training and 
certification by a specialty board. Be 
cause specializing means greater in 
come and prestige, there has been a 
steady trend in this direction. While 
the overall ratio of doctors to popu 
lation in the United States has de 
clined in the past 25 years, the num 
ber of specialists has in the 
period quadrupled 


Same 


The stampede toward specializa 
tion has had several results which 
thoughtful observers regard as dis- 
turbing. It frequently leads to piece 
meal medical care, to excessive resort 
to expensive procedures, and to the 
kind of concentration on a single 
organ in which the doctor loses sight 
of the patient as a person. But per 
haps its most unfortunate conse 
quence has been the decline in the 
status—and very often in the com- 
petence—of the general practitioner. 
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Since more than half of the doctors 
in this country are still engaged in 
general practice, the professional iso 
lation of the general practitioner is 
having momentous effects upon the 
quality of medical care received by 
millions of Americans. 

Aside from their numerical pre- 
ponderance in the profession, general 
practitioners have a vital function to 
perform. The general practitioner is 
the first-line diagnostician. At his best, 
he is the family physician who pro- 
vides not only medical care but the 
integration of this care with the per- 
sonal interest and psychological sup- 
port ot such great value to the pa- 
tient. Furthermore, there are few, if 
any, specialists available in many 
smaller communities. 

But the growth of specialization 
and of the system of postgraduate 
training set up for specialty certifica- 
tion has created a caste system within 
medicine, putting the general practi- 
tioner on the defensive and relegating 
him to an inferior status. He has no 
required graduate education program, 
is looked down upon by the specialist, 
and is frequently isolated from the 
mainstream of medical developments. 
The Academy of General Practice, 
which was established a few years ago 
as something of a counterpart to the 
specialty boards, says that the com- 
petence of the general practitioner ex- 
tends to whatever he feels he is cap- 
able of doing. In view of the tre- 
mendous complexity of today’s med- 
icine and the wide range of skills it 
requires, this is a pretty big order: 
Nor does it make for good medical 
care under the handicaps within 
which the general physician is often 
forced to practice. 


In smaller communities in partic- 
ular, the general practitioner fre- 
quently does almost everything. As 
a rule, he works longer hours than 
the specialist, and his income is con- 
siderably lower. He has a wide range 
of medicine to keep up with but 
less time and, even more important, 
less professional stimulation to do so. 
He is often barred from hospital staff 
appointments or is relegated to the 
courtesy staff. This not only deprives 
him of an important source of income 
but of an extremely valuable oppor- 
tunity for teamwork, a form of con- 
tinuing education essential in modern 
medicine. 


The nature of the work of general 
practitioners, one of the excellent re- 
ports published periodically by the 
New York Academy of Medicine has 
said, “calls for unusually broad 
knowledge, but they are most often 
so taken up with their practice—and 
generally isolated from hospitals and 
other medical centers—that they have 
little time for continued training. 
The result is that in all parts of the 
country, but particularly in the small- 
er and more isolated communities, 
there are general practitioners who 
still practice much the same medicine 
they learned in their student days.” 
There is reason to believe that the 
general physician, who is more and 
more becoming a medical jack-of-all- 
trades and master of none, sometimes 
tries to do things for which he is not 
qualified because of fear that if he 
makes a referral to a specialist he will 
never see the patient again. It is out 
of this situation that the reportedly 
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not uncommon practice of fee-split 
ting between general practitioners 
and surgeons and other professional 
abuses arise. 

A vexing problem for all doctors, 
and especially so for the usually over- 
worked general practitioner, is how 
to keep up with the rapidly changing 
and constantly expanding body of 
medical knowledge. 

If you have recently kept an ap- 
pointment in your doctor's office, you 
may have wondered how he stands 
the pace. It is not uncommon for a 
physician to see as many as 15 to 25 
patients in the course of an after- 
noon, and, in addition, hold office 
hours several evenings a week. In the 
mornings he usually makes his hos 
pital rounds. And some nights he is 
liable to be out until all hours on 
house calls. The American Academy 
of Pediatrics reported after a nation 
wide survey that 20 per cent of the 
general practitioners interviewed saw 
more than 30 patients a day, and 
five per cent saw more than 50. A 
study made jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the U.S. De 
partment of Commerce, in which in 
formation collected from more 
than 30,000 doctors, established that 
doctors were working am average olf 
60 hours a week. 

While 


edly entitle many physicians to their 


was 


such long hours undoubt 
generous income, they raise two im 
portant questions: Is the average dox 
tor able, under these circumstances, 
to give his patients the amount ol 
time they should have for adequate 
treatment? And does the average do« 
tor have enough time to try to keep 
abreast of new developments in 
medicine? 

A physician's ability to keep up 
with medical advances obviously af 
fects the quality of his work and the 
extent to which he can give his 
patients the full benefits of the ex 
perience and progress of medicine 
If he is to do so, the doctor must have 
time to read some of the professional 
journals, to attend medical meetings 
and lectures, and perhaps occasion- 
ally to take some postgraduate re- 
fresher courses. Above all, he must 
have the stimulation of working close 
ly with other physicians. Such an 
opportunity for continued education, 
for pooling knowledge and learning 
from one another, is offered by the 
better hospitals. To an even greater 
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degree it is provided by group prac- 
tice. Close professional association in 
one form or another tends to main 
tain both technical and ethical stan 
dards. The solo practitioner, on the 
other hand, is completely on his own 

The report of the study of general 
practice in North Carolina has some 
enlightening comments about the av 
erage physician's difficulties in keep 
ing up with the avalanche of medical 
literature. Many doctors, the report 
says, are increasingly coming to de- 
pend for information regarding med 
ical progress on digests put out by the 
big drug and on drug 
salesmen, who are known in the trade 
as detail men 


( ompanies 


“It was apparent from 
observation and statements from phy- 
sicians that their practices in regard 
to medication and therapy are influ- 
enced significantly by the information 
and products supplied by the drug 
salesman,” declares the report, add 
ing that this is a far 
state of affairs, “ 
function is not 


from desirable 
since the detail man’s 
to provide education 
but to sell pharmaceutical products.” 
ihe introduction of medi 
“is accompanied by 
literature which descends 
upon the physician's desk each day 
showing him the presumptive virtues 
and excellence of each. The practic 
ing physician cannot know every 
thing about therapy nor evaluate the 
very optimistic claims made for the 
many medications pressed upon him 


each new 
cation, it notes, 


a mass ol 


A good conscientious doctor may eas 
ily fail to keep up with the vital new 
knowledge in medicine.” 


The obstacles now frequently stand- 
ing in the way of adequate profes- 
sional performance underscore the 
danger stemming from the public’s 
lack of proper safeguards against poor 
medical care 

Some of the top authorities in the 
health field hold that one of the 
most serious weaknesses of the pre- 
vailing system of medical practice is 
that there is no means for maintain- 
ing standards, except within the 
broad limits set by licensing and 
laws against malpractice. Present pro- 
visions for professional regulation 
offer the public little protection 
against incompetent doctors. Once a 
man obtains a license to practice med- 
icine, he can usually do anything he 
wants, short of criminal abortion, as 
long as he can find the patients. 


Just what can be done about this 
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is admittedly a tough problem. Some 
experts advocate more rigorous poli 
ing of professional conduct and, spe 
cifically, relicensing examinations fo1 
all physicians at intervals of five or 
ten years. One of those favoring such 
a step is Dr. Walter Bauer, chief of 
medical services at Massachusetts Gen 
eral Hospital in Boston and prolessor 
of clinical medicine at Harvard Med- 
ical School, who feels the public “has 
a right to satisfy itself concerning the 
continued competence of doctors.” A 
serious question, however, is whether 
it would be feasible to require such 
re-examinations in view of the solid 
opposition to be expected from the 
profession and of the difficulties in 
volved in setting up adequate and 
fair criteria for measuring the com 
petence of men long out of medical 
S¢ hool. 


One of the merits of group pra 
tice—and particularly the kind of 
joint practice associated with a com 


prehensive insurance plan, such as the 


Health 
New 


coutrol of 


Plan of Greater 
York—is that it provides for 
the standards of medical 
care within the professional family 
This type of practice has many other 
advantages 


Insurance 


Among the most impor 
tant are that it makes doctors respon 
sible not just for treating 
it occurs but for the total health care 
of the insurance plan’s subscribers, 
and that it eliminates 
barrier inherent in 
practice. 

One distinguished physician 
summed up the medical care situa 
tion in a recent interview this way: 


illness as 


the economi 
fee-for-service 


“The important thing in medical 
practice today is not just the doctor's 
training, knowledge, and conscience. 
Equally important is the framework 
within which he practices. And this 
framework is based on the fact that 
the physician's remuneration is di- 
rectly dependent on the number and 
complexity of procedures he per- 
forms. The more of them he does, 
the more money he makes. At what 


point does a doctor decide that he 


seeing too many 
getting too tired, that he can't do a 
What are 


in terms of activity and performance 


patients, i he 1s 


good job? the criteria 


As long as remuneration is based on 
the type and frequency of procedures 
the doctor has to fight off the ten 
there It 
a tough temptation and it may wary 
judgment 
“As far as evaluating the qua 

of one’s work and keeping up to date 
the important thing to bear in mind 
himself It 


interplay with 


dency to put the emphasi 


is that no one can do it 
takes the 
one’s peers on an 


day-to-day 
organized ba 
This is done in the last 
the physician’s medical school edu 
cation and during his internship and 
residency 
tice 


two ears ol 


Then it stops. Group prae 
prepayment both the 
fee-for-service deterrent to good med 


removes 


icine and the professional isolation of 
that 
this isolation is counteracted to some 
extent for many physicians by the 
work they do in hospitals—which, by 
the way, provide the doctors at publi 
expense with an indispensable work 
shop, with the necessary tools, to 

which hold 
other But 


medical 


the solo practitioner. It is true 


degree doesn't 
any protession 
the significant service 
takes place in the home and in the 
office, the 


is made 


true ol 
much of 
most 
where original diagnosis 
“There is no 
the fact that 


getting awa irom 


the element of the pa 


tient’s ability to pay is all-important 


and that it leads to 


mises. 


many compro 
Often the investigation 
mended is very 


recom 
much tailored to the 
patient’s ability to pay, not only in 
the direction of overdoing but even 
the 

doc tor’s 


more so in direction of under- 
The judgment is 
based on the question whether the 
patient can afford many procedures 
This inevitably affects the quality of 


medical 


doing. 


service. In prepaid group 
practice you not only eliminate this 
factor of ability to pay but the doctor 
has continuous responsibility for com 
prehensive care, without which there 


can be no good medicine.” 


All of which underlines the cogen 
cy of the statement by Dr. Leroy FE 
Burney, the U.S. Surgeon General, 
that change in the medical field “not 
only produces new products; it also 
calls for new patterns of thought and 
action.” 





Next — the International 
Medical 














Year 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


“The groundwork of 
all happiness is health.” — 
LEIGH Hunt, 1821. 
I HAVE a proposal which I believe 
might stir all mankind. We have 
just concluded the International Geo- 
physical “Year,” during which the 
nations of the world spent some 18 
months studying the earth and its 
environment. This ranged from outer 
space to caves and from 
Antarctica to the steaming jungles 
of the Amazon and Congo. New 
mountains of ore were discovered, to 
say nothing of 40 per cent more ice 
than anybody thought existed in the 
Polar regions. 


crevasses, 


Now, what of an _ International 
Medical Year, to be held beginning 
early in 1961, under the auspices ot 
the newly-inaugurated President of 
the United States? This would afford 
time to prepare for the undertaking. 

Such a project could mobilize all 
the world’s skills, knowledge, and 
facilities for an all-out onslaught 
against heart disease, against the grim 
series of malignant diseases known as 
cancer, against malaria, against the 
blinding glaucoma which plagues the 
Orient, and against all the other sin- 
ister maladies that kill and torment 
members of the human race. 

An International Medical Research 
and Health Year was proposed by 
Adlai E. Stevenson in an eloquent 
commencement address to the stu- 
dents of Michigan State University 
last June. The vast potential signifi- 
cance of this idea was brought home 
to me recently when I read the letter 
of a young American doctor, Thomas 
A. Dooley, treating natives in the 
swamps of Vietnam. He wrote that 
the effect of tender medical care on 
these forsaken people could be 
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“Christ-like in power and simplicity 
... The idea occurred to me again 
when I noticed that, during both 
1956 and 1957, not more than one 
per cent of our foreign-aid funds were 
used for health measures. Yet what 
could have a more favorable and en- 
during impact on our friends over- 
seas than clinics to reduce the tragic 
rate of infant mortality, to cope with 
malaria, to eliminate the bacteria-nur- 
tured diseases which snuff out so 
many young lives in Asia and Africa 
before even the age of 35 is reached? 

Nor would an IMY—meaning In- 
ternational Medical Year—be with- 
out immense potential benefits to 
America itself. Despite our vaunted 
standard of living, the male residents 
of the United States have a shorter 
life expectancy than the males of no 
fewer than seven other countries— 
Holland, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Israel, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. And, although Soviet med- 
ical education is quite a bit less thor- 
ough than ours, Russia today is pro- 
ducing four times as many doctors 
annually as we do: about 25,000 as 
compared with 6,000. Russia has 164 
doctors for each 100,000 people as 
contrasted with our 130 per each 
100,000. And we in the United States 
cannot afford to ignore the increasing 
number of deaths in this country each 
year from cancer, climbing steadily 
from 211,000 in 1950 to 250,000 in 
1957. 

Furthermore, I believe the political 
climate is right in the United States 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, U.S. Senator 
from Oregon, has taken an active lead- 
ership in health and medical research 
legislation since he became a member 
of the Senate in January 1955. 





for such a proposal as IMY. In a 
world racked by war and rumors olf 
war, hopeful tidings often escape 
public notice. This is particularly 
true in the realm of politics, wher 
Cassandra-like wailing can become an 
occupational disease 

Yet, I would confidently 
that one of the truly 
events of our era is the ever-increas 
ing support of research on the fron 
tiers of medical science by the U.S 
government. Indeed, it is little short 
of miraculous that Congress has been 
able to achieve this goal during a 
period when the executive branch of 
government is headed by a President 
whose budget actually had discow 
aged such a program. 

Perhaps this overwhelming chal 
lenge helps to explain my answe1 
when people ask for my opinion of 
the outstanding legislative feats with 
which I have been They 
expect me to enumerate spectacular 
bills such as statehood for Alaska, 
repeal of the federal freight tax, or 
funds for the 1,000,000-kilowatt John 
Day Dam on the River 
Instead, I reply 

“The appropria 
tions for medical research generally 
and cancer research in particular.” 


declare 
auspicious 


associated. 


Columbia 


vast increase in 


The efforts of the government in 
this category center at the National 
Institutes of Health, in the green 
Maryland countryside near Bethesda. 
Research is carried on here by some 
of the nation’s most eminent medical 
scientists. I rejoice that some of us 
recently were able to secure Congres 
sional approval of adequate salaries 
for these gifted men and women. In 
addition, the National Institutes pro- 
vide substantial grants to medical 
schools, clinics, private laboratories, 
hospitals, and other places through 
out the 48 states where promising 
avenues of medical exploration have 
been opened. 


Here is how federal funds for the 
various separate divisions of the NIH 
have been progressively expanded in 
the four fiscal years since I came to 
the Senate: 


1955 
MILLION 


$14.1 $52.4 

16.6 45.6 
CANCER 21.7 75.2 
DENTAL HEALTH 19 74 
ARTHRITIS 82 $12 
ALLERGY, ETC. . 6.1 24.0 
NeuROLOGY & BLINDNESs 7.6 29.4 


1959 
MILLION 


MENTAL HFALTH 
HEART 
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Shamefully enough, the budgets of 
the Eisenhower Administration liter- 
ally, on occasion, have recommended 
reductions in appropriations for the 
National Cancer Institute. But Sen- 
ators had seen such illustrious 
colleagues as Vandenberg, Taft, Mc- 
Mahon, and Neely die lingeringly of 
cancer, would not hold still for this 
kind of economy. They rallied be 
hind the nation’s premier political 
figure in the field of public health, 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, to 
make available for research into can- 
cer, heart disease, and blindness at 
least a fraction of what we invest in 
armaments other 
destruction. 


who 


and weapons of 
This reveals why Senator Hill is my 
first choice to be 
of IMY. Few 
inner citadel of 
such symbols olf 


American chairman 

people outside the 
science are 
concern for health 
as this Southern liberal, who has 
served in Congress since 1923 and 
whose grandfather and father before 
him were eminent physicians. The 
author of the Hill-Burton hospital 
act and other medical legislation 
comes by his interest as a matter of 
rightful legacy. His father, Dr. Luther 
L. Hill, the first American 
geon to perform a successful 
of the human heart. 
in London 
scientist, Sit 
is how Dr 
name. 


medical 


was sur- 
suture 
He had studied 
the great British 
Joseph Lister, and this 
Hill's received his 


unde1 


son 


Lister Hill works successfully with 
other people, for a humorous and 
kindly disposition affirms the sincer- 
ity of his solicitude for human suffer- 
ing. He has rallied bipartisan support 
for his pioneering efforts in health 
legislation from such responsible Re- 
publicans as Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine. Another effective 
lieutenant is Mrs. Mary Lasker, the 
beautiful and wealthy founder of the 
National Health Education Commit- 
tee, whose presence in Washington is 
almost invariable when Senator Hill 
and some of the rest of us are fight- 
ing for adequate funds to support 
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the National Institutes of 
These citizens 


Health. 
and many others 

could give vitality to America’s pat 
ticipation in an International Med 
ical Year. And IMY, originating in 
the United States, might help to in 
still in Americans a renewed 
ciation for the wonders of medical 
research. I remember a day in the 
Senate, some months ago, when some 


appre 


of the lack of this appreciation was 
vividly impressed upon me 

I had recently passed the great Sen 
ate caucus room where a hearing was 
under the Senate Rackets 
Committee. The huge marble hall 
was crowded. At least two dozen re- 
porters thronged the press tables. The 
klieg lights of television flooded the 
place Radio microphones 
placed at strategic intervals to catch 
every word. Some wretched racketee 
from a strife-ridden labor 
on the stand, testifying re 
luctantly to his thefts from the union 
membership. 


way ol 


were 


union was 


Witness 


My wife and I had as our 
two nurses from the fine teaching hos 
pital at the University of 
Medical School. We 
would be interested in attending a 
hearing before Senator Lister Hill's 
subcommittee on National Cancer In 
stitute appropriations, in the base- 
ment of the Capitol Building. The 
witnesses were two of America’s fore- 
most Sidney Farber of the 
Children’s Cancer Research Founda 
tion, and Isador Ravdin of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Quietly, they 
talked of a possible break-through 
employing chemotherapy as a method 
of treating cancer, and of the fact 
that viruses might be the etiological 
agent for cancer in human beings. 
They described the direction which 
cancer research ought to follow dur- 
ing the years directly ahead. 


guests 


Oregon 


thought they 


doc tors, 


In that room, besides four or five 
of us from the Senate, were our two 
Oregon nurse guests and Mrs. Mary 
Lasker and a few of her personal 
friends. There was not one news- 
paper reporter, not one TV camera, 
no microphones, no flash bulletins, 
no communication to the public 
from the green-felt table where Doc- 
tors Ravdin and Farber were somber- 
ly testifying. 

I thought of the vast panoply of 
communication which has _ been 
brought to bear on a labor racketeer’s 


testimony upstairs. And I thought, 
too, of the 250,000 Americans 
had died agonizingly of 
1957, and of the hundreds of helpless 
child patients under Doctor Farber’s 
care for leukemia, the 
of the blood. It seemed to me, in this 
moment, International Med 
ical Year, centering in our own coun 
skills exist so 
in ihe realm of medicine, might help 
to achieve One ol 
greater talent 
for separating the things of lasting 
value from 
importance. 


who 


cancel in 


deadly cancel 
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A Capitalist Banker’s 
Report on Red China 


by JAMES MUIR 


While we do not share all of the author’s conclusions on Commu- 
nist China, we believe the article below represents an extraordinary 


judgment considering the source: 


Mr. Muir ts chairman and prest- 


dent of the Royal Bank of Canada, the largest bank in Canada, 
with assets of nearly $4 billion, and a zealous defender of the 


capitalist system.—THE Eprrors 


Be Is an attempt to report infor 
mation on life and conditions in 
China as I saw them on a short visit. 
It is not meant to prove or disprove 
anything. 

I went of my own accord, at my 
own expense, in quest of knowledge. 
I received invaluable assistance from 
Bank of China officials in arranging 
such things as accommodations and 
travel facilities. From first to last 
their courtesy, assistance, kindness, 
and general good humor under all 
circumstances were of infinite help. 
Their explanations of their system 
were naturally of the highest interest, 
and they showed not the slightest 
reluctance to answer questions; they 
plied me with queries in return. I 
have read that in visits to China one 
is put in the hands of Intourist, a 
government agency, which in effect 
leads one around by the nose. I was 
not under such auspices. Actually, | 
saw but one Intourist official, and 
that was in Canton. In many respects 
$1 would compare Intourist, as | saw 
glimpses of it functioning, as a sort 
of Chinese Thomas Cook & Son or 
American Express operating unde 
government auspices. 

The cost of living is unbelievably 
low, probably about one-fourth to 
one-third of ours in many cases. In 
the main cities we had good and 
immaculate hotel accommodations; 
laundry was done and returned the 
same day and looked less worn than 
is the case on our continent; clothes 
pressing was prompt—dry cleaning in 
a matter of hours in case of need. 
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The growth in industry, the change 
in living standards, the moderniza- 
tion of everything, the feats of hu- 
man effort, and the colossal impact 
of human labor are not within my 
power to describe. All I can say is 
that the picture must be seen to be 
believed. It is truly stupendous. The 
effect is almost to bewilder one when 
he sees what has been accomplished 
in less than ten years and, if he is a 
thinking person, to appall and dumb- 
found him when he realizes what had 
not been done in the previous 4,000, 
or even 100, years. There are 600 
million people in the land—the net 
population is increasing 20 million 
per year. Twenty-five per cent of the 
population of the world lives in 
China, and in a score of years or 
less the population will be nearer 
half the world’s. How one can fail to 
recognize this colossal scene is beyond 
me. 


I shall give but one example, an 
exceptional one perhaps, of the in- 
exorable effect of human effort in 
terms of human labor. I saw the new 
irrigation and flood control dam in 
the Ming Tombs Valley. It was prac- 
tically finished and had taken only 
140 days to complete. It is more than 
2,000 feet long, about 95 feet high, 
555 feet wide at the base, and about 
25 feet wide at the top. It has a con- 
crete core, the upstream side is clay 
and the other is earth, gravel, and 
stone. One hunded thousand people 
were working in three shifts around 
the clock. All work was described as 
“voluntary”—certainly it was unpaid. 


About half of the work force was 
provided by the army, the rest by 
citizens from every walk of life who 
live and work at the site for days or 
weeks as circumstances, age, health, 
and physique permit. With little else 
than their bare hands, picks, and 
shovels, this colossal task has been 
accomplished. 

The almost fanatical drive toward 
hygiene and physical culture by the 
people is a study in itself. At 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. all work must stop and 
physical exercise be engaged in 
young and old, over and under 
weight alike. 

I have been asked about the stand- 
ard of living in China. It is difficult 
to give an understandable answer be 
cause for vast millions there is not 
such a thing as we know it. Man, 
woman, and child have not risen 
much beyond the _beast-of-burden 
stage. The sights one sees of the 
stresses, the strains, the unbelievable 
extent to which a human frame can 
be abused, leave one almost physical 
ly ill. And yet the lot of these people 
is better than it was, and improving. 
For millions, one sees more content 
ment, happiness, and, one would be 
heve, more freedom from oppression 
and civil strife than previous genera 
tions have known. Corruption and 
graft, we were told—and confirmed 
by people living outside the area 
have disappeared 


It cannot be that the present way 
of life is pleasing to everyone; there 
are many refugees constantly arriving 
in Hong Kong, for example, but they 
can be but a fleabite compared with 
the country’s population of 600 mil 
lion people, and we should think 
they are mostly small farmers who 
are still individualistic enough to re 
sist being brought into the coopera- 
tive farm movement. Those in au- 
thority freely state that the aim is to 
add siowly and patiently, yet without 
interruption, to the standard of liv- 
ing, that to try too much too quickly 
would be fatal—lead to inflation and 
endanger their whole program. 

Unless the whole scene is a dream 
or one’s senses of observation and ap- 
praisal are less than useless, then | 
thisk the vast majority of the people 
of China have a government they 
want, a government which is improv- 
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ing their lot, a government in which 
they have confidence, a government 
which stands no chance whatever of 
being supplanted. All this quite ob- 
viously indicates a political problem 
that will sear the very souls of some 
Western powers, and which at some 
stage is going to pose an overwhelm- 
ing facesaving problem in more di- 
rections than one. It is difficult to 
believe that anything resembling war 
is desired in China if for no reason 
other than that such a development 
would have a disastrous effect upon 
their plans for improvement. 

While in personal contacts I found 
individuals courteous, friendly, good 
natured, and prepared to go through 
a generous dose of good-humored rib- 
bing, as a people they are exceedingly 
sensitive and touchy at the slightest 
implication of lack of confidence in 
their business undertakings, or a 
sharp or belittling criticism of them 
as a nation, or at the thought that 
there is or ever can be a divided 
China. 

The so-called strategic list of pro 
hibited exports adopted by some na- 
tions has become in Chinese eyes al 
most ridiculous. With the exception 
of really strategic materials, about 


all that is happening so far as China 


is concerned is that annoyance is 
created, the goods are forthcoming 
from some other source, progress is 
not being seriously retarded, and, 
ironically, a great long-run benefit 
may be conferred upon the Chinese 
by forcing them to make things for 
themselves. 

One highly placed person, not 
resident in China but thoroughly 
familiar with Chinese people, made 
the statement to me that the capacity 
of the Chinese to learn and perform 
is governed entirely by the teaching 
capacity of others who would under- 
take to instruct them. Their thirst 
for knowledge is great, and a visit to 
the University of Peking reveals eager 
and enthusiastic students. As far as 
education of the masses is concerned, 
there is a long way to go. Steps are 
now afoot to change the Chinese 
characters to the Roman alphabet 
which is in general use in the West- 
ern world, and it is believed this will 
be a tremendous help in the educa- 
tional process. 


One innovation in economic or- 
ganization -has resulted from the 
liquidation of the Kuomintang. Bus- 
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inessmen who were “clean”, or free 
from entanglement with this organ- 
ization, have been allowed to main- 
tain their financial interest in a busi- 
ness and receive five per cent on their 
capital, even though the enterprise 
may be managed by state appointed 
personnel. If the owner of the busi- 
ness is appointed manager he will, of 
course, receive the regular state salary 
for his type of managerial service 
plus the five per cent return on his 
investment. Here we have joint pri- 
vate-state enterprises which should be 
of interest to all students of compara- 
tive economic organizations. How 
long this hybrid will persist, one can- 
not say. But I understand that the 
private rights involved may be be- 
queathed or transferred; and, if this 
is true, the joint private-state type of 
enterprise may last for generations. 
The all-important matter of trade 
was constantly coming up, and listen- 
ing to the Chinese side of the story 
and to the outside of it, some of 
which incidentally came from traders, 
I was frankly a little confused. One 
thing is certain—China needs a mul- 
titude of things and is most desirous 
of trading. Outside China I heard a 
good deal about the Chinese import- 
ing movement endeavoring to make 
one-sided deals, about their reneging 
on contracts, and so on; but I could 
not uncover a substantiated case. 
We had some interesting discus- 
sions regarding the new Chinese Con- 
stitution, which provides for freedom 
of speech, right of assembly, and free- 
dom in the practice of religion. Free 
dom of speech, I believe, can be prac- 
ticed in the criticism of how things 
are being done in a material way, or 
of the people who are charged with 
the responsibility of doing them 
but the Chinese can’t be “agin’ the 
the government” as we know it. Any- 
thing savoring of sedition would meet 
with the inevitable treatment; so per- 
haps freedom of speech could in our 
view be largely confined to the sug- 
gestion-box principle. In this highly 


restricted sense it might even be wel- 
comed by the authorities. 

Right of assembly exists in the 
sense that crowds can immedately as- 
semble and listen to a speaker. We 
saw such crowds at street corners and 
at country crossroads. When we asked 
what the spouter was dispensing, it 
was always a harangue on the virtues 
of hygiene, on the desirability of con- 
tinuing to swat flies and kill mosqui- 
toes, or on some such subject. The- 
oretically, I suppose one could assem 
ble a crowd and talk about anything 

-but for how long I don’t know. 


Regarding the freedom to practice 
religion, there could be a need for 
this—not perhaps out of regard for 
religion but because there is a politi- 
cal problem due to the large number 
of Moslem followers in addition to 
the Buddhists. I found Christian 
churches of many denominations. | 
also visited a Buddhist temple. On a 
Sunday morning in Peiping we heard 
what sounded like church bells. At 
first we could not believe our ears. 
Persistently, we went down a side 
street from which the sound was com- 
ing; it was the sound of church bells. 
We found the church, a large Roman 
Catholic edifice, within a walled en- 
closure. Mass was in progress; the 
church was not full, but there was a 
large congregation, devout to all ap 
pearances, young and old, male and 
female, very small children crawling 
in the aisles, older ones moving 
around from pew to pew. The clergy 
were all Chinese. We stayed for part 
of the service. There are authorities 
more competent than I am to discuss 
this phase, but so far as I could find 
out all clergy must be Chinese and, 
if this is so, then perhaps freedom 
is more apparent than real. 

Unquestionably there is some sub 
tle difference between life in China 
and other nations of Marxian persua- 
sion. One feels no sense of domina- 
tion, no depression, no lack of free- 
dom in moving around. Perhaps it is 
inspired by the courtesy, good nature, 
and natural politeness of the people. 
One goes shopping as he would in 
Montreal—big stores, little stores, all 
sorts of goods. Food is rationed on a 
seasonal basis, we were told. In hotels 
and restaurants there are no restric- 
tions. One can go sightseeing, rubber- 
necking, and camera-using at will— 
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but must get an export permit for his 
undeveloped film, a rather perfunc- 
tory procedure. 

As I said at the beginning, one has 
to see what is going on with his own 
eyes before he can realize what the 
picture unfolds. China is a socialist 
state, a managed economy adhering 
to the teachings of Karl Marx, with 
some modifications to meet Chinese 
reality. The state is supreme, man an 
instrument—therefore, he can’t be 
really free. There is none of the com- 
rade technique; there is no pretense 
that all are equal. One is rewarded in 
the material sense according to his 
talents and his responsibilities; but 
the plunder, the privilege, and cor- 
ruption are said to be gone. One 
wonders what China would be like 
over the last 150 years it 
had moved along the lines of demo- 
cratic progress instead of exploitation 
and corruption. The wind was sown, 
the whirlwind is being reaped. 


today if 


Twenty-five per cent of the world’s 
population lives in China; as I said, 
in 20 years its population may be 
one-half of the world’s. Their present 
rate of progress is beyond description 

but they have, as I have said, a 
million miles to go before the masses 
have a semblance of a decent stand- 
ard of living. They are moving fast, 
however. If one can picture a future 
nation of one billion people—skilled, 
educated, industrialized, and with 
a capactiy for work that beggars de- 
scription—the high cost economy of 
the West is eventually in for revision. 
We of the West want no part of the 
political and economic philosophy 
that governs such states—-but I won- 
der if we had had a similar experi 
ence as a people how we would feel 
about it. The answer 
clear. 


seems to be 


Regarding the so-called recognition 
of China in the political sense, one 
just does not see how: 600 million 
people, which may be a billion before 
too long, can be given myopic treat- 
ment. Just how face is to be saved 
there presents a staggering problem. 
There is every indication that the 
people of China as a whole are satis- 
fied with their government. It seems 
to meet their needs and it seems to be 
conscious of a great job to be done 
to lift the standard of living and the 
general way of life of the masses out 
of the black hopelessness that pre- 
vailed in the past. 
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Burma’s U Nu 


by LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


A FEW WEEKs ago I made a journey 


to the sleepy Burmese town ol 
Moulmein, hundred miles 
across the bay from Rangoon, not to 


about a 


ser Kipling’s famous pogoda, but to 
interview U Nu, Burma’s prime min 
ister and one of the great political 


leaders of our 

When |! 
told it impossible to see 
U Nu, as he was not in the capital 


times 


arrived in 
would be 


Surma, I was 


city of Rangoon and all the seats on 
boats and airplanes to Moulmein had 
been reserved for weeks in anticipa 
tion of the approaching Water Festi 
val holiday. But visiting Burma on 
a tour of new nations and their lead 
ers and not seeing U Nu would be 
like going to Paris on a sightseeing 
tour and missing the Eiffel Tower. 
So I planned, plotted, and persisted 
The dividend on my investment of 
effort came in an interview with him 
on a Sunday afternoon on the porch 
of the teachers college where he was 
staying. 

I wondered as I waited for him to 
appear if he really was the peer of 
men like Nehru, with whom he has 
been compared. Would he live up to 
Max Lerner’s estimate: “I know of 
no one in Asia who matches him in 
the combination of humanity, adroit- 
ness, and moral force”? 

My first sight of U Nu startled me. 
I had seen many photographs of his 
round and rather sweet face and 
cherubic smile. But the man who 
stepped briskly out onto the porch 
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and shook my hand vigorously was 


not the man I had expected 
U Nu is short and stock 


to meet 
with close 
cropped hair turning gray in 
a light tan complexion, and a virility 
which belies the pictures of him. He 


traditional ar 


Spots, 


dressed in the l 


colortul 


was 


Burmese costume In place 


wore the n 


long-sleeved 


of a western shirt he 
a short-waisted, loose 
fitting jacket with an open collar. In 
place of trousers was the longy:, a 
long piece of cloth with a checkered 
pattern, wrapped around the waist 
and tied in front in a knot. In place 
of shoes were the toe-thonged sandals 
of this part olf the world. But he did 
not wear the gaung baung, the 
fitting turban with a 
right side, worn by 
tion in Burma. 


Unlike the leaders I had 
met, he took the lead immediately by 
saying, “I understand you plan to 
write a book about world leaders. | 
hope you are planning to include 
Frank Buchman.” 


tight 
bow on the 


men of distin« 


othe 


I caught my breath, swallowed a 
moment, determined not to be 
cornered in the first five seconds, and 
agreed that Buchman, the 
the Moral Rearmament movement, 
was certainly a prominent figure in 
the world today but that I was writ- 
ing on the political leaders of new 
nations and therefore 
clude Buchman. 


“But you could call the 
World Leaders and _ thus 
him,” U Nu maintained. 


le ader ot 


couldn't in 


volume 
include 


What a persistent person! I had 
known of U Nu’s intense interest in 
religion in general, in the revival of 
Buddhism in particular, and in Moral 
Rearmament, but this tack I had not 
expected. So I said I might be able 
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to write on Buchman someday as a 
man who had affected many lives 
around the globe, but today I was 
interested in U Nu as a leader of 
Burma, of Asia, and of the world. 
“I have learned very little from others 
or from your writings about your 
rather hectic youth and wonder if 
you would comment on how you 
overcame your habit of drinking to 
excess while still a boy.” 

“Through sheer will power,” he re- 
plied immediately and forcefully. 
“Some people have asked me if | 
didn’t have a feeling that I was a 
man of destiny and that great forces 
were at work on me. No, I never had 
that feeling. I wanted to do what 
was good rather than what was bad. 
I had started drinking at the age of 
nine. From 13 or 14 to 18, I drank 
much more heavily than other 
students my age. I was in the Uni- 
versity College at the time. Then I 
failed. I was struck by a deep sense 
of shame. This haunted me. When 
other people went to bed, I could not 
sleep. Then, one night, walking 
alone, I thought, ‘If only I could be 
good, give up drinking, I could pass 
those exams.’ At that moment I made 
a vow not to touch wine for five years. 
Actually I did not touch it for seven 
years, from the age of 18 to 25.” 

Some might say that this is too 
simple an explanation. But his an- 
swer reflected U Nu’s basic philoso- 
phy—that a person (or a nation) can 
determine what he wants to do, 
discipline himself, and accomplish 
his aims. He adheres firmly to a 
schedule of early morning periods of 
prayer and meditation, makes fre- 
quent pilgrimages and_ religious 
retreats. 

His speeches are filled with refer- 
ences to aims, goals, and purposes as 
“pillars.” An example is his statement 
that “The beautiful edifice of a suc- 
cessful, useful, and happy life is built 
on five pillars, the strength of body, 
the strength of knowledge, the 
strength of morality, the strength 
of wealth, and the strength of 
friendship.” 

In a similar fashion he speaks of 
goals for the nation. “If we earnestly 
yearn for the five qualities of right 
nationhood, which are good educa- 
tion, good health, good economic 
position, good character, and good 
fellowship among all races, we must 
exert our efforts with great courage, 
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perseverance, and hopes, basing all 
our activities on the solid foundation 
of our mental faculties, material re- 
sources, and manpower.” 

Looking for other explanations of 
a motivation for overcoming a pretty 
sordid early life and remembering his 
keen interest in writing, I asked, 
“Had you started to write while still 
in your teens?” 

“Yes,” he said, “about the time I 
was 16. Whenever I saw moonlight, 
heard good music, looked at beautiful 
flowers, I had the urge to write.” 

“And were there other influences in 
your life at this time?” I asked. 

U Nu’s answer came readily, for I 
was talking with a man who is in- 
terested in people and is a philoso 
pher as well as a politician and writ- 
er. “I am not exaggerating when I 
say I cannot stand injustice—to any- 
one. While I was in the University 
College I was incensed whenever I 
saw the British authorities deal with 
students unjustly. For example, many 
students saluted the principal and 
the teachers. I thought that was a 
humiliating thing to do and rebelled 
against it. At public meetings I urged 
students not to salute, but merely to 
say “Good morning’ or ‘Hello’.” 


This confirmed the story I had 
read and heard—that he had joined 
the independence movement for Bur- 
ma in his student days and hed be- 
come a leader in students’ efforts to 
win more freedom for themselve. and 
their nation. He continued his ac- 
count of those days, telling how he 
began to organize resistance to the 
British. 

“I was president of the University 
of Rangoon student union at that 
time. One day a student complained 
to me that the principal had refused 
him permission to go home for a re- 
ligious fete—a time when Burmese 
families want everyone to be present. 
The principal had asked for proof 
that there was such an occasion and 
the boy had produced a letter from 
his sister which the principal refused 
as proof because it should have been 
from his mother. I shook with rage 
at this story, went to the principal's 
office myself within a few days with 
a similar request, and refused to 
show him any letter, saying, “Why 
should I hand over to you a personal 


letter merely to show that I am tell- 
ing the truth?’ Then, at the annual 
meeting of students I denounced the 
principal and was expelled. The 
whole university went on strike to 
support me.” 

Actually, about 700 out of 2,000 
students went on strike, but 
one of the early signs of U Nu’s dis- 
content and a forerunner of much 
more wide-spread support for ousting 
the British from Burma. But U Nu 
did not tell me that years later he 
made a point of visiting that same 
principal in England and apologizing 
for many of his actions while a stud 
ent, demonstrating an outstanding 
characteristic of his—the ability to 
admit openly that he has made 
mistakes, 


it was 


In the years after college he taught 
for a time and studied law. He joined 
various independence movements and 
served as foreign minister under the 
puppet government at the time of the 
Japanese occupation of Burma dur 
ing World War II. I was aware that 
he had tried to settled down to writ 
ing in his home town of Wakema 
but had been pressured by General 
Aung San into running for a seat in 
the Constituent Assembly, which was 
elected in 1947 to draft a constitution 
for the new Burma. The British had 
finally agreed to a constitution after 


the Labor Party had come into pow- 
er. But I had been baffled by why 
Burma had chosen not to join the 


British Commonwealth, the only 
colony of the post World War II 
period which had made this decision 


wanted to be 
Nu replied to my 
this point. Then he 
sense that he ought to 
himself and added quickly, 
“Not that the Commonwealth coun 
tries aren't independent. But we 
thought we could be more indepen 
dent outside the Commonwealth than 
in it. We were not connected with the 
British racially, religiously, or cul 
turally. Moreover, if we had stayed 
in the Commonwealth, the Commu- 
nists in Burma would have said, ‘See, 
we are not really free.” We empha- 
sized this point with the British and 
they listened and did not press us.” 


“It was because we 
independent,” U 
question on 
seemed to 
“cover” 


There were other points he might 
have added. One is the historic isola 
tion of Burma, based in large part 
on its geographical position. Another 
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is the fact 
group in 
those in 


hat men who led the new 
burma than 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
and they had not had their training 
in England 
as well versed in economics and 
thus did not fully understand 
the advantages of belonging to the 
Commonwealth 

Eager to find out what his aspira 
tions were for Burma, I questioned 
U Nu on the changes he hoped to see 
in the He replied, 
“By that time we should be complete- 
When 
we got our independence the rebels 
were at the height of thei 
Now they are at lowest ebb 
They will hold out 
for ten not even three. As for 
economic changes, it will take a long 
make 
needs more 


were younger 


India 
Moreover, they 


were not 


next ten years 


ly unified within our country. 


powe! 
their 
not be able to 
years 
time to surma 
technical know-how, tech 
These 
are even more import int than money 
Money is relatively 
but in 
enough qualified 
administrators 


changes 


nicians, and administrators 
obtain, 


cannot produce 


easy to 
ten years we 


technicians and 


Turning to the problems involved 
in training such men, he continued, 
“Of course if we into a 


dictatorship we could do this faster 


were to turn 


Dictatorship can shorten the time it 
takes But that 
brings many consequences. For 
example, Burma sends many scholars 
to England and the United States to 
study. Some of stay in 


places If we were 


to do these things 


evil 


them those 
a dictatorship, we 
could bring pressure to bear on thei 
families to bring them home, but this 
we will We desire to stick 


will 


never do 


to democracy We such 


not use 
tactics.” 

I was not surprised that he stressed 
the rebellion within Burma for he 
has had to wrestle with this problem 
for ten years, and there are still rebel 
groups, guerrilla bands, and bandits 
at large in Burma. So widespread was 
the unrest in the early months of 
Burma’s independence that U Nu’s 
government held only Rangoon and 
small parts of the country in 1949 
And even in Rangoon there 
barricades, strikes, and some 
fighting. 

The rebel groups could 
easily have overthrown the govern- 
ment in those early months had they 


were 
street 


various 
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But they tould 
they represented 


united 
unite, for 


been not 


such 
political viewpoints and dif 
ethnic 


divers¢ 

lerent 
Ove 

sidents 


groups 
the years the number of dis 
declined. The 
State to 
Karens, repeated overtures by | 
that 
a desire to return to 
and other 
played their part. And 
months tactics 
infiltra 


has granting 
the 
Nu, 


independence 


of a semi-autonomous 


the realization 


had been won, 


families and friends—these« 


factors have 


in recent Communist 


have changed to peaceful 


’ 
tion rather than open rebellion 


That he should see the 
personnel as the 
portant 


training ol 
second most im 


dream was less easily ex 
It showed 


than I had 


other Burmese had emphasized land 


plained insight and 


expected 


more 
vision because 
reform, agricultural improvement, in 


dustrialization, and social measures 
when questioned on the same point 
Yet, U Nu that 
these steps could become permanent 
until 
personnel was available to maintain 


them 


understood none of 


advances adequately trained 


Shifting ground again, I asked him 
for his suggestions on what kind of 
education would and 
States 
world for 


community 


prepar« bovs 


girls in Burma, or the I 
or any other part of the 
life in the international 


in the years ahead 

Carefully words, he 
with “At the 
present time in most schools and col 


nited 


choosing his 
said great emphasis, 
leges greater emphasis is laid on in 
tellectual than on moral development 
It is that 
be given to the development of cha 
acter. I admit that intellectual and 
healthy persons are necessary for the 


now tume more attention 


progress of the world, but the world 
only 
without 


will be doomed if we have 
ple with — intellect 
characte1 


peo 
but 


This was U Nu the philosopher 
and religious leader speaking from 
the heart. There are those in Burma 
and elsewhere who say that his in 
terest in religion is solely or primar- 
ily political. He has himself admitted 
that part of his interest in religion is 
as a unifying factor in a country 85 


per cent of whose 


Buddhist 
But after 


sons 


people are 


talking with 


know 


many pel 


who him well, reading 
through scores of his speeches and 
talking 


convinced 


with him 


personally, [| am 


that he 1s aeepiy 


inte! 


ested in religion as the foundation 


which undergirds his own life and 


he believes, should undergird the 


life of this new nation 


The interview and | 
ready to thank 


he was not 


was ovel was 


him and | 


to let me g 1 was 


ready 


a visitor from abroad with some ex 


Nu 
chai 
Seldom does he 
chance to 


perience in education, and | 
displayed still another of his 
acteristics CUurTIOSILY 
pass up a question his 
visitors 

For 
barded 
moral 


the next ten minutes he bom 


with 
spiritu il 


me about 


questions 
ind education in 
American 


sistently for 


schools pressing me in 


texts which could 


translated. I was interested and con 


that he should 


could be cle \ 


cerned, but disturbed 
fee] 
merely by 


such values 


oped 
And | 


when he 


like 


reading materials 


was even more disturbed 
said that he wanted materials 
Dale Carnegie’s How to W 
and Influence People 

into 


expressed grave doubts as to whether 


translated years ago Jurmes¢ 
that was the type of material needed 
kind 


of book could possibly fall into the 
category olf 


or if the basi approach of that 


morals or ethics, but he 
hedged a bit by saying that he 
ed materials which were well 
ed and full of 
like that volume 

After the interview I reverted to 
my original question. Adding the ex 
perience of the afternoon to all the 
other data I had collected, | 
asked myself: how does he compare 
with Nehru, Ben Gurion, Nkrumah, 
and other African, Middle 
and Asian leaders of our 
really such a remarkable 
tion of “humanity, 
moral force”? 

U Nu does not appear to have the 
breadth of knowledge or the keen 
mind of Nehru. He does not have the 
linguistic skill, the prophetic vision, 
or the flashes of insight which mark 
Ben Gurion, although the two men 
have much in common in their desire 


want 
| resent 


illustrative material 


again 


Eastern, 
day? Is he 
combina 
adroitness, and 
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to foster the revival of two great 
world religions and to apply religious 
principles “in the market place.” He 
does not have the electric appeal of 
Nkrumah, although he has much of 
the same magic as Nkrumah in his 
ability to speak to the masses. 

What, then, does he have? I had 
expected him to be strong, virile, 
popular, communicative, astute, and 
all the other adjectives that we would 
use to describe a top American lead 
er. But U Nu is Burmese, Asian, 
Buddhist, and his appeal must be 
measured in that frame of reference, 
by the cultural standards of Burma 
and Southeast Asia rather than those 
of the United States. He is honest, 
gentle, genial, generous, humble, 
kindly—qualities held high in his 
culture and therefore expected in a 
leader. He is a warm being, a cul 
tured person, a good man. 

In a world in which force is so pre 
dominant and the colorful, 
tic person catches the headlines of 
the world’s newspapers and com 
mands the screen, U Nu 
seems a little out of place. Even in 
the turmoil of Burmese fractional 
politics and internal rebellions, he 
seem at 


bombas 


television 


does not ease. 

But he keeps tugging away at the 
world’s heartstrings in a quiet, hum 
ble, human way. Perhaps it is because 
he represents the peace of mind we 
seek in the Western world, perhaps 
because he is a new type of politician 
who is at heart a philosopher and 
playwright rather than a lawyer or 
publicity hound—and perhaps it is 
because he represents the Buddhist’s 
contemporary prototype in world af 
fairs of “the good man.” 

The period since I met him has 
brought a split within his Anti- 
Fascist Peoples Freedom League pat 
ty, and he has maintained his posi 
tion as prime minister only by 
overtures to the left wing. But he is 
still head of Burma, hoping to be 
able to devote more and more time 
and energy to the problems of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction than 
he has been able to give in the last 
ten years, pushing ahead his compre 
hensive program for Burma's future. 
No matter what happens to him 
politically in the future, in his first 
ten years as leader of the new Burma 
U Nu has already left a great legacy 
to his nation, to Southeast Asia, and 
to the world. 
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Children 
of the Vanquished 


1 


—P ppensogaen and Japan of the postwar 
era invite comparison. Both, 
scarcely more than a decade ago, were 
at war with us, threatening democracy 
and our national safety. Both, in the 
early years, were restricted 
ind in some measure reshaped by an 
American occupation. Both were ini- 
tially disarmed by an Allied world 
determined to eliminate their poten- 
tial threat to the future. And both 
are now being urged by the United 
States to a more rapid and compre- 
hensive rearmament than their re- 
spective peoples ure willing to 
undertake. 

Beyond the similarities of their his- 
tories in this postwar period, I think 
one might observe broad similarities 
in their national characteristics. For 
despite vast cultural differences, they 
share an industriousness, an indefa- 
tigability, which has made them, on 
different miracles of postwat 
economic 


postwat 


scales, 
recovery 

After living in Japan for more than 
two years, I had an opportunity last 
summer while visiting Germany—in- 
cluding two months in Berlin—to 
compare the youth of these two van 
quished nations. In both instances, 
my primary contacts were in volun- 
tary work camps, youth hostels, and 
similar young peoples’ activities, al- 
though I had opportunities to meet 
and talk with others as well. While 
I was in Japan a much longer time, 
and speak Japanese rather better 
than German, I feel that my stay in 
each country was long enough to 
justify some comparisons. 

My first impression of Germany, on 
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the strength of the first half-dozen 
young Germans I met, was shocking 
these people (or so it seemed to me) 
had no idea why their had 
succumbed to Nazism; thought 
they had lost the war simply on a 
series of strategic errors; they 
spoke altogether too glibly of “the 
next war.” Subsequent conversations 
and contacts somewhat modified these 
first impressions; but let them stand, 
for the moment, in order to compare 
them with the attitudes of Japanese 
young people. 

In 28 months in Japan I never 
heard a young Japanese 
phrase “the next war.” The Japanese 

all of**them—simply don’t talk 
about another war. They are aware 
of the dangers which Russia or China 
or perhaps others might pose to them; 
and some, reluctantly, agree that an 
expansion of the self-defense force is 
necessary. But the probability that 
these factors will lead Japan into an 
other war, or what the 
such a war might be, 
discussed. 

A young German in Frankfurt told 
me that Germany had the last 
war because her supply of vehicles 
had not been adequate; but, he said, 
that situation had improved now, and 
“we'll win the next one.” A hitch 
hiker in the Mosel Valley observed 
that Cermany’s choice of had 
been bad. “Next time,” he = said 
pointedly referring to Germany's close 
tie to the United States, 
the right side.” 


country 
they 


and 


use the 


outcome ol 
simply is not 


lost 


allies 


“we'll be on 


Anyone who has visited Germany 
can probably supplement the variety 
of reasons which Germans offer -fe1 
their defeat in the war: lack of sup 
plies, bad allies, bad generals, and 
Hitler’, madness. In sharp contrast, 
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I seldom heard anyone in Japan dis- 
cuss the strategic reasons for the Jap- 
anese defeat. There is a_ lunatic 
fringe of former generals, just as in 
Germany, who occasionally break into 
public attention with assertions of 
what they could have done “‘if.”” For 
most Japanese, any such speculation 
is not only academic, but beyond that, 
one senses the Japanese feel it was a 
bad war and that any discussion of 
its strategic merits is irrelevant. 
One can argue that this is because 
of differences in national character- 
istics: the Germans are too proud to 
admit to an outsider that they were 
wrong; the Japanese are too polite to 
imply that an outsider might have 
been wrong. But I am convinced that 
the explanation is deeper than that. 
The the difference 
which between the youth of 
the two countries is that the Japanese 
are critically examining the whole 
fabric of their society, seeking a solu 
tion to the construction of postwar 
Japan in a total re-evaluation and 
reorientation of Japanese values; 
German youth seem satisfied to fasten 
the blame for failure on the faulty 
judgments of the older generation. 


keystone to 
I sense 


Prewar Japan has been aptly de- 


scribed by Frank Gibney in his Frve 
Gentlemen of Japan as a “web” soci- 
ety, in which no man could move 
without affecting his neighbors on 
the web in all directions. All a man’s 
actions were governed by his position 
on the web, and a carefully detailed 
social code described explicitly how 
each man should act in order not to 
disturb his relationship with others. 
Even the language expressed one’s 
position on the web with immediate 
clarity. Morality was relative to the 
social web, and lacked the Judaeo- 
Christian absolutes which, even when 
ignored, govern Western societies. 

Given this social structure, the 
militarist clique could assume con- 
trol of the government from the top, 
through domination of the Emperor, 
and rapidly gain the support of the 
Japanese people. It was this rigid 
discipline which made it possible for 
so many young Japanese to go uncom- 
plainingly into military service, know- 
ing that they were fighting and losing 
a wrong war. What makes this analy- 
sis of prewar Japanese character espe- 
cially significant is the fact that a 
large number of young, thoughtful 
Japanese subscribe to it. 
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Today, Japanese youth live in a 
vacuum. They have, with remarkable 
courage and insight, gone to the core 
of Japanese society in their efforts to 
understand World War II; their con 
clusions have led them consciously to 
reject almost all the authorities and 
many of the social patterns of their 
parents. Many are opposed even to 
the present watered-down symbolic 
status of the Emperor. Almost all are 
vehement in their rejection of mili 
tarism; and one finds among the more 
thoughtful a frank fear of the social 
and political implications of the pres 
ent rearmament. They have rejected 
Shintoism without fully accepting any 
other religion, and seek cautiously, 
anxiously, for a new spiritual com 
mitment. Japanese youth have, in 
short, rejected the pre-1945 Japan, 
and are groping for inspiration with 
which to build a new one 


During the early postwar years they 
found much of that inspiration in the 
American example. The American 
occupation in those first few years 
was marked by a strikingly unselfish, 
highly idealistic program of demili 
tarization and democratization aimed 
at building a new Japan. This high 
motivation, with its sweeping reforms 
of land ownership, education, and 
economic power, and with its rejec 
tion of Japan's prewar leaders, ap 
pealed immensely to all Japanese lib 
erals, and in particular to the genera 
tion of youth who, like the occupation 
planners, sought drastically to im- 
prove their country. Later, the at 
tempt to rebuild Japan as a Western 
ally resulted in recalling to power 
much of the prewar leadership. Many 
Japanese today see this as the first step 
in America’s renunciation of the ear 
lier dream of a new Japan. But Jap 
anese youth have not renounced the 
dream; and their response to left-wing 
wooing today is in direct proportion 
to the frustration, by the conserva- 
tive government, of that dream. 


I saw very little evidence that most 
German youth have a dream. There 


are more pacifists—conscientious ob 
jectors who will refuse military serv 
ice if called—than in Japan. But 
Japan so far has no conscription with 
which to test the determination of its 
youth. That the government has been 
unable to muster the majority neces 
sary to institute conscription is in 
part a measure of the breadth of the 
Japanese attitude, as compared to the 
German, on this issue 


Beyond this opposition to rearm: 
ment, beyond the simple desire not to 
be drafted into an army and perhaps 
killed, there seems to be an 
fatalism the young 
symbolized for me by a comment by 
one of the young people | 
summet! When he 
tioned “the next 
how he thought 
start. “Oh,” he = said, some day 
Khrushchev will get drunk and push 
a button, and boom! there it will go 

One must, ol the 
more complex and imminent dangers 
which Germany faces 
of reunification, for instance, seems 
to me to be one about which Germans 
are very unsure, and rely heavily on 
their leadership. The threat of Soviet 
aggression is much closer to Germany, 
and the relationship this 
threat and military alliance with the 
West, between rearmament and re 
unification, is tremendously complex 
The imagination of German youth is 
staggered, and again they turn to the 
leadership of their authorities 

Yet there are 
present course, 


intense 
among Germans 
met this 
casually 


asked 


Wal 


men 
war, | him 


such a might 


course, 1dmit 


rhe problem 


between 


alternatives to the 
and there are small 
groups who are finding and explor 
ing them. But these groups include 
all too few of Germany's youth 
the comparison between German 
youth, who neither seek nor find al 
ternatives, and Japan's, who do seek 
and find them, 
contrast. 
Milton Mayer, in his book The 
Thought They Were Free, has sug 
gested that the American occupation 
is in part responsible for Germany's 
failure to develop a crusading ideal 
ism. The occupation of Germany 
never was free of the power struggle 
between the West and Russia; there 
never was the period of disinterested, 
idealistic dedication to the creation 
of a new Germany which, however 
brief, was so important to the devel 


and 


presents a striking 
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One does 


Germany the dedication 


postwar Japan 
ion reforms which Is so 
mong Japanese liberals 
the vastly 
situation of the 


factor 1S 
onomnK 
As Germany began its 
recovery, there 
to consume to! 


mb toward 


a tendency 
consumption’s sake which to some 
extent continues today. A German 
friend explained this to me by ob- 
serving that for people who had done 
without for so long, the ability to buy 
plenty and eat plenty was too great 
a temptation to resist. 


developed 


The youth of Germany have been 
swept into this eager quest for pros 
perity. They aspire to, and get, good 
jobs with quick promotions, modern 
homes, and most of the luxuries, on 
a lesser scale, that we in America tak 
for granted. In so doing, they accept 
most of the values of their 
inevitably weakening their own abil 
ity to judge their society, to question 
and analyze. 


elders, 


Japan, despite her rapid recovery, 
was not capable of such economic lux- 
ury during the first postwar decade; 
she is only now beginning to reach 
a point where domestic consume! 
buying can increase. In the mean 
time, Japanese youth have grown to 
maturity unencumbered by a 
for material security. Even employ 
ment opportunities immensely 
limited for the Japanese, and one 
finds in Japan very little of the aspira 
tion to “get ahead,” to rise to leader 
ship in one’s profession, which typi 
fies young German society. 


search 


are 


The result is that Japanese intel 
lectual youth have their 
aspirations heavily on the social and 
political problems of their country, 
while the energy of their 
contemporaries has been 
off in shallower, 
ambitions. 


focussed 


(,erman 
siphoned 


more personal, 


As Japan and Germany grow to 
maturity in alliance with the free 
world, the attitudes of their youth are 
of critical importance. Stability, eco 
nomic well-being, and a well-informed 
political assent, which typify so many 
German youth, may be the more val 
uable traits. But I prefer to think 
that the Japanese search for spiritual 
values, in the midst of political and 
social ferment and economic insecur 
ity, is a more wholesome climate for 
democratic health and growth. 
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JEFFERSON 
among the SOVIETS 


by PRISCILLA JOHNSON 


LL esene if ever, are readers of the 
Soviet press treated to articles 
praising American democracy. Yet 
such an article appeared recently in 
Moscow. Entitled “The State and 
Legal Views of Thomas Jefferson,” 
the article is tucked away at the back 
of Soviet State and Law, journal of 
the Soviet legal profession. 

he very appearance of an article 
on Jefferson is remarkable at a mo 
ment when strict controls have been 
reimposed over most of Soviet in 
tellectual life. But what makes this 
article an event is the way in which 
its unknown author, B. S. Gromakov, 
candidate in the juridical sciences, 
uses his praise of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy as a vehicle for some pointed 
criticisms of Soviet 

The last article on 
son appeared in a history 
nine Like earlier 
efforts, it a straightforward 
description of Jefferson's ideas but 
an attack on American historians for 
ignoring him as a radical and over- 
looking his kinship with the French 
Jacobins. In the past, Soviet scholars 
have applauded Jefferson's Declara 
tion of Independence, his proclama 
tion that “the tree of liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.” But 
they have never failed to point out 
that if Jefferson were a democrat, still 
he was only a bourgeois democrat. 


society. 
Soviet Jeffer 
journal 
years ago Soviet 


was not 
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If they have praised his opposition to 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, they 
have criticized his Louisiana Pu 
chase; if they have praised his cam 
paign tor the Bill of Rights, 
have damned him a slave-owner. Now 
for the first time, a Soviet 
points out that if 
slaves, he subsequently freed them 
The article in Soviet State and Lau 
opens with a quotation from the late 
Charles Merriam of the 
ol Chicago No 
more often or 


they 


artick 


Jelferson ownes 


Professor 
University name 
intimately 
ciated with American democracy than 
that of Thomas Jefferson 
lifetime he was the 
crat pal 


more isso 
During his 
American demo 

The Soviet 
article goes on to explain the doc 
trine of natural rights and says Jef 
ferson believed that men are 
born to these rights 
deprived of them and cannot re 
nounce them. Under the contract be 
tween government and people, the 
failure of government to 
safeguard these rights entitles the 
people to revolt. Gromakov says that 
among the natural rights Jefferson 
included life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, and freedom of religion 
And as for the last of these rights, 
he says Jefferson believed that the 
convictions and opinions of men are¢ 
not within the jurisdiction of the 
State power. 

In another section of his article 
Gromakov outlines the separation of 
powers under the first Virginia draft 
constitution and notes that Jefferson 
opposed the concentration of powers 
in the hands of the legislature. Gro 
makov states: “The concentration of 
power in one set of hands is, in Jef 
ferson’s view, ‘precisely the definition 
of despotic government.’ Power need 
not be concentrated in the hands of 


excellence 


not only 


but cannot be 


serve and 
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‘One hun 
three despots would 
surely he 1S oppressive as 
Italics mine If 
Virginia legislature 
kov can 
viet 


one man to be despotic 
dred and seven 
one sted 
Jefferson had the 
in mind, Groma 
be thinking of the So 
leade rship 

Other portions of the article, while 
less pointed, are 


only 


collective 


nonetheless plainly 
alive 
nion today. For 
example, by his rep ated references 


with in eve to 
the Soviet | 


written issues 


within 


to Jefferson's advocacy of the rights 
of habeas corpus and trial by jury 
of making punishments more ration 
al and humane and abolishing capital 
punishment except for treason and 
murder, Gromakov takes a stand in 
favor of law reforms publicly debated 
in the U.S.S.R. for 

Gromakov mentions another 
of Jetfersonian 


two years 

tenet 
decomracy to regis 
ter his approval of the reform where 
by vast legal and economic powers 
have just been transferred from Mos 
the Soviet Union re 


Describing the federalist vs 


cow to lilteen 
publics 
states rights controversy prior to adop 
tion of the U.S. ¢ 1787, 
Gromakov explains that in the condi 
that day the 
sovereignty by the 


democratic 


onstutution in 
tions ofl retention ol 
states 
rights 


was d 
guarantee ol and 
freedoms 

Outlining Jefferson's proposals for 
the second Virginia draft constitution 
and the Constitution of United 
States, Gromakov funda 


issues is veto, 


the 
raises such 
mental legislative 
curbing the executive 
and 


executive trom 


power, 
the 
remaining in 


ways 


means of preventing chiel 
ottice 
indefinitely, abolition of a standing 
army, and subordination of the mili 


tary to the civilian power 


Elsewhere in his article Gromakov 
quotes Jefferson's description of the 
Bill of Rights as “what the people 
have against every government on 
earth, general or particular, and what 
no just government should refuse.” 
He cites Jefferson's warning that if 
the Virginia House of Delegates were 
allowed to determine its own quorum, 
ultimately fall to 
man. (Jefferson’s original words 
were these: “The House of Delegates, 
therefore, have lately voted that 
10 members shall be a house to pro 

From 40 it 
four, and from 
from a house to a com 
mittee, from a committee to a chain 


its powers would 


one 


ceed to business 
may be reduced to 
four to one; 
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man or speaker, and thus an oligarchy 
or monarchy be under 
Com 
pare this with Trotsky’s famous 1904 
warning 


substituted 
forms supposed to be regula 
“substitut 


against Lenin’s 


lead to 
tirst 


party 


ism”: “Lenin’s methods 
organization at 
itself for the 
the Central Comm: 


substitutes itself for 


the party 
stitutes 
whole; then 


the organization; 


‘dictator’ sub 


the (¢ 


y 
= 


and finally a single 
himself for 


Commiuttee.”’) 


stitutes entral 


also have in mind 
applicability ot 
Russia 
Jefferson's opposition to 
Montesquieu's thesis that a large 


the United States, re 
quires despotic government, and that 


Gromakov 
the 


may 
democratic 
institutions to when he 


discusses 
ritory, such as 


" republic iS possible only in a small 


territory. Or again, when he 
a letter written by Jelferson in 1787, 
characterizing the American republic 


“But with all the imperfections of our 


quot s 


present government, it is without 
comparison the best existing or that 
did exist.” And he says that Jel 


considered 


evel 
ferson the encroachments 
of tyranny upon the republican system 


i crime against the peopl 


It the people are sovereign, what is 
Here Gro 
statement 
the 
His role 
the 
“erected for 


the position of the ruler? 
makov 
that the 
chief officer of the people.” 
is merely to 


quotes Jelterson’s 


king “is no more than 
assist in working 
machine of government 
their use and consequently subject to 
their superintendence.” Thus, Gro 
makov continues, Jefferson approved 
the guillotining of Louis XVI, for he 
believed that the people should be 
the censors of their 


governors and 


that a monarch should be punished 


like any other criminal 


Turning to Jefferson's advocacy olf 
a free press and his Bill for the More 
General Diffusion of Know 
Gromakoy 


that even in the 


says: Jefferson po 


he cf f 


j 


ent those entrusted 


Italics mine.) The 
paraphrase Jefferson hey also su 
contradict the Soviet 
repeated assertions since the 
tieth Party 


words 


] 


cinctly leaders 


Iwen 


that even the 


Congress 
dictator 


periect 


abuses of a did not 


vert the Soviet 


tvranny 


Gromakov makes an impli 


icism ol existing Soviet practi 
he says Jefferson believed that 


laws should be clearly and pre¢ 


drawn so understand 
them, and that the constitution is the 


highest law of 


everyone can 


the land and cannot 
be changed through ordinary legisla 
tive procedure. He also brings up 
Jefferson's well-known proposal for 
periodic review of the constitution 
The may recall that afte: 
hrushchev’s 

at the 
there 


reade1 I 
sensational disclosures 
Iwentieth Party ( 
talk in 
new constitution to 
called Stalin 
ind that ever since Stalin’s death the 


ongress 
was Russia of a 


repla the sO 


some 


Constitution of 1936, 


Soviet leaders have 


and the 


been p Oomising, 
iawyers urging, new 


adopted 


to replace those 
1920's.) 
Gromakov 


ment 


quotes Jefferson's Stale 


‘Since conditions change and 
men change, there must be opportun 
ity for corresponding change in po 


litical institutions, and also for a re 
newal of the principle of government 
by consent of the 


makov goes on to say 


(,To 
Jetter 


governed.” 
that by 





son's calculations a new political gen- 
eration comes into being every nine- 
teen years. Therefore every constitu- 
tion and every law becomes invalid 
after nineteen years and to require 
that it be observed longer is an act 
not of law but of force. 

In conclusion Gromakov observes 
that Jefferson considered the study 
of law especially important for a pol- 
itician and, himself a lawyer, “placed 
his knowledge of law at the service 
of political struggle.” Gromakov’s 
choice of a final theme is interesting. 
Today, as in the past, Soviet politi- 
cal leadership is drawn from the Com- 
munist Party bureaucracy and the in- 
dustrial technocracy. Never has po- 
litical power been held in the Soviet 
Union, as in the West, by leaders 
trained in the law. And there is evi- 
dence that the lack of lawyers among 
the top leadership is now a major 
obstacle to reform. 

Ever since Stalin died the Soviet 
leaders have repeatedly urged the 
lawyers to get on with the job of 
drawing up new codes. Over the past 
two years the Soviet press has be- 
come increasingly vocal in demand- 
ing law reforms. Yet Soviet lawyers 
have complained to foreign visitors 
in Moscow that since the death of 
the late Andrei Vishinsky there has 
been no one among them with access 
to the highest leaders, and no one 
among the leadership equipped to 
weigh the reform proposals being 
aired in the Soviet legal press. So the 
debate goes on. Soviet State and Law 
prints ever more daring articles, and 
still there are no new codes. 


In the insistence with which its re- 
forms are being put forward, Soviet 
law is unlike any other field of So- 
viet life today. In literature, for ex- 
ample, the five and a half years 
since Stalin died have been a contin- 
uous cycle of freeze and thaw. By 
contrast, the discussion of law reform 
has proceeded without letup. Casting 
a wistful glance at America’s political 
heritage, the article on Jefferson goes 
beyond any that have so far appeared. 
Its criticisms of some aspects of the 
Soviet political system are heresy. The 
reader is left to wonder whether this 
article will at last signal to the Soviet 
leadership, in an apparently tighten- 
ing political situation, that it is time 
to call a halt to the fresh winds of 
frankness that have been blowing in 
recent years through Soviet law. 
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CANADA 


Saves the Screen 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


Q™ BIT of sales scandal being mon- 
gered around about The Fly 
(20th Century-Fox) archly intimates 
that the film has profound moral 
implications. Such seeming serious- 
ness is not incongruous in promoting 
an example of a genre in which play- 
seriousness is essential. The film's 
story about a scientist who toys with 
a means for disjecting and reinte- 
grating matter in space does perpe- 
tuate the hallowed science-fiction 
parable of the penalties of pride. Ex- 
plicit moralizing is expected—nay, 
demanded by the simple faith in the 
fundamental sin of science that im- 
bues so much of our sophisticated 
ardor for the implicit irresponsibil- 
ities of science fiction. 

But the moralizing in The Fly has 
one novel aspect. There are certain 
delicate implicatons for international 
relations in its specification of peo- 
ple and place. The scientist, this 
time, is not an American, but a Ca- 
nadian. And the locale is not some 
California research center (in direct 
touch, of course, with the Pentagon in 
Washington), or a remote roost (also 
recognizably within budget distance 
of Hollywood), whence some elec- 
tronic doom is destined to envelop 
the earth, until within a nick of time. 

We are told that we are in Mon- 
treal, at the private laboratory of a 
young genius, Al Hedison. The 
genius appears to have been mur- 
dered by his wife, Patricia Owens— 
by being crushed in the great press 
installed in the electronic manufac- 
tory that he runs jointly with his 
brother, Vincent Price. It does not 
violate synopsis security to say that 
the wife did kill her husband. And 
it is only repeating billboard secrets 
to add that there was nothing mean 
about her behavior. 1* seems het 
husband insisted upon being hydraul- 


ically flattened, as his latest exten 
sion of the frontiers of human knowl 
edge had gotten his body mixed up 
with that of a passing housefly. The 
resultant new species was clearly not 
in the movie's image of God and had 
to be obliterated. 


All this is supposed to happen in 
Montreal, but we see absolutely noth 
ing of that many-citied city or its en 
virons. The comfortable home of the 
young genius is across the yard from 
the electronics plant. The laboratory 
is in the basement. There are a few 
scenes in a room or two of the broth 
er's house somewhere else, and 
or two of the police inspector, Her 
bert Marshall, at headquarters or at 
his club. It is all as cozily convenient 
for shooting—and for later television 
projection—as can be made on a 
studio sound stage. 


one 


The screenplay, by James Clavell 
from a story by George Langelaan, 
insists we are in French Canada by 
having the characters address each 
other some of the time as “Monsieur” 
or “Madame.” The police inspector 
speaks of Queen’s warrants, and is 
more gentlemanly, more cultured, 
more foreign than the usual “Lieu 
tenant Soand-So, Homicide,” would 
be, if things were happening around 
Los Angeles. But little else is con 
veyed by director-producer Kurt Neu 
mann of a distinctly different locale 
and atmosphere. 


In general, that these “Messieurs” 
and “Mesdames” are supposed to be 
speaking French to one another, that 
they are supposed to be Canadians, 
and that their being French-Cana- 
dians has some relevance to the story, 
is less convincing than the fictive 
science being made visual—if not 
actual—by the wonders of real ap- 
plied science on the screen. There is 
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so little to place either the science or 
the fiction firmly in Canada, and 
specifically in Montreal. Why Mon- 
treal? Now, if there had been one 
scene of the hurrying police inspector 
being held up‘in a typical traffic jam, 
as some bridge or other is opened to 
let a ship pass by. Or, perhaps, if the 
course of scientific experimentation 
or of law enforcement had been ob- 
structed by some difficulty of juris 
diction among the autonomous mu- 
nicipalities or, more dramatically, by 
some manifestation of lost love among 
the French and Anglo-Canadians. 

Indeed, why Canada? Americans 
may be grateful for the implication 
that Canada is no different from Cal- 
ifornia when it comes to mad scien- 
tists and their monsters. It is, we may 
hope, a move to take the cliche pres- 
sure off the United States, which, in 
the popular mind, still has the mo- 
nopoly of atomic scientists whose mis- 
guided enlightenment threatens to 
darken the earth. If so, it is the more 
welcome during this International 
Geophysical Year, when so much 
point is being made about the uni- 
versal unity of scientific knowledge. 
But Canadians, currently concerned 
about encouraging an authentic Ca- 
nadian culture amid the _ floods 
of American automobiles, breakfast 
foods, and picture magazines, may be 
less appreciative of what may seem 
just another freshet of cultural im- 
perialism pouring across the longest 
undefended border in the world. 

=> 

The representation of Canadians in 
The Fly, as gratuitous as it may be, 
is only one more example of a con- 
tinuing tradition in the cinema in 
which Canadians are cast in a very 
special role. Here we are not speaking 
of the few films produced every year 
that about Canadians, ac- 
curately or not, for these films do not 
exemplify what may be the most sig- 
nificant role of Canadians in the 
movies today. Not only in American 
films, but perhaps even more in 
British, fictional Canadians are so 
frequently essential that the real 
Canadians might have had to be in- 
vented, if they did not already exist. 
Canadians themselves may suspect, of 
course, that they are being invented. 


are really 


It isn’t that Canadians have a nice, 
thick, easily recognizable accent— 
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like that of traditional stage Irish 
men or dialect villains and come 
dians—to help audiences tell the 
characters apart. There usually 
story reasons and business reasons for 
making a point of a character's Cana 
dian nationality. And these depend 
upon the notion that there is such a 
thing as a standard Canadian “a 
cent,” and that it pass for an 
American and the other way 
around, From the vantage of a very 
sensitive industry, the notion has the 
definite virtue that there are far fewe1 
Canadians than Americans to feel of 
fended by the identification—if any 
one is likely to be offended. 

With no offense intended, there- 
fore, the movie-makers can proceed 
to deal with a couple of related prob- 
lems that have proved quite vexing 
since the advent of the 
screen, and especially since World 
War II. On the one hand, there is the 
frequent story problem, in American 
movies about Englishmen, of how to 
provide a leading character with a 
proper Empire or Commonwealth 
flavor—but one not too exotically re 
mote for American audiences to lose 
vicarious contact. The answer: Make 
him a Canadian. And so, for ex- 
ample, C. S. Forester’s Cockney rivet 
boat skipper in The African Queen 
(United Artists, 1952) was trans 
formed by the screenplay of James 
Agee and Director John Huston into 
Humphrey Bogart’s seedily inde 
pendent Canadian, goaded into gal- 
lantry against the Germans by 
Katharine Hepburn’s indomitable 
British missionary. 


are 


can 
accent 


sound on 


On another hand, there is the prob- 
lem, especially in British-made films 


about World War I or II, of what 
to do about an American actor o1 
actress within the story, in order to 
get his or her name safely on the 
theater marquees. And so, we are able 
to explain how a sizable parcel of 
blocked British funds could be used 
by an American company to make an 
action epic, Paratrooper (Columbia, 
1954), with a British supporting 
cast—but with carefully calculated 
American appeal provided by the 
star, Alan Ladd, playing a Canadian. 

Significantly, in the same year Ladd 
again appeared as a Canadian, 
“Sergeant O'Rourke” of the Mount- 
ies, in Saskatchewan (Universal), di 
rected by Raoul Walsh. And, almost 
simultaneously, he proved the point 


about movie Canadians being neces 
sary by clanking around the court of 
King Arthur in The Black Knight 
(Columbia), as if Olde Englande was 
not pasted together in a_ British 
studio, as anyone could see, but was 
back in country 
somewhere. In all his deeds of daring 
sleepwalking with sword and buckler, 
he made it quite convincing that 
meanwhile, back at the ranch, all 
those English knights and ladies 
thought they were on the set of anoth 
er movie. Now, Ladd as a Canadian 
at King Arthur’s court would have 
made much more sense 


safely hoss opera 


But nobody, and particularly no 
get the that 
making Americans into movie Cana 
dians is a simple matter of business 
routine. More often than 
a tricky business, on which the movie 
people spend much intricate imagi 
nation. There is, for example, the 
matter of the Canadian in The 
Bridge on the River Kwai (Columbia, 
1957). The little group of commandos 
bent on destroying the bridge—the 
one the British under Alex Guinness 
are busily building for the 
in the Burmese jungle—is made up 
of an Englishman, Jack Hawkins; an 
American, William Holden; the 
Canadian, Geoffrey Horne. Thus, the 
United States, Britain, and the Com 
monwealth are nicely represented, for 
maximum values of audience associa 
tion and promotion. 


Canadian, should idea 


not it 1s 


Japanese 


and 


In one light, the film thereby 
achieves a broader irony than did the 
original novel by Pierre Boulle, which 
stressed only the particular stupidi 
ties of Englishmen and Japanese, in 
mordantly depicting the general, as 
siduously complicated stupidities of 
modern warfare. But there is more 
to the presence of the Canadian than 
his rounding out the 
character” 


“international 
of the expedition, as the 
American remarks. For, to make 
Horne into an Australian, or New 
Zealander, or South African, would 
have added new complications con- 
cerning accents, special slang—and 
even more detailed explanations as to 
why this fellow happened to be in- 
volved. A Canadian is the ideal, uni 
versal citizen of the British Common- 
wealth, as far as the 
concerned, 


movies are 





Ihe ingenuity involved in working 


Canada and Canadians into movie 
plots is even more intricate in The 
Key (Columbia, 1958). Some trouble 
is taken to make the point that Wil 
liam Holden, arriving in England in 
1941 with a new commission as captain 
tug in the dangerous 


been 


of a seagoing 


rescue service, has transferred 
from the Canadian army, in which he 
sergeant. It is added, however, 
that he is himself not Canadian, but 
American. This sleight of services 


and nationalities does make possible 


is a 


one moment of added drama, when it 
the United States 
But we may be 
more 


is announced that 

has entered the wat 
sure that there 
than this intended, in a film so liter 


key 


are meanings 


as to make a door 
life. 


ally mystical 
into an ikon for 


Producer Carl Foreman’s screen 
play, based upon a novel by Jan De 
Hartog, deliberately concatenates na 
tionalities in a chain from which the 
key dangles symbolically. With it, 
Holden, the American-volunteer Ca 
nadian-posted British naval 
assigned to a Dutch ship, succeeds to 
the housekeeping of Sophia Loren, 
who is appropriately Swiss, after the 
death of his friend and tugboat col 
league, Trevor Howard—himself only 
one in a line of predeceased predeces 
several nationalities. That 
dash of Canada in Holden's back 
ground—added voluntarily, you see 
begins to take on mystical flavors even 
outside the line of the movie, 
which unfolds under Carol Reed's 
direction as vivid wartime drama, 
with fear and the fear of fear in 
forming every little bravery, 
act of sheer survival, with an essential 
doom. 


olticer, 


sors, ol 


story 


every 


Canadians who may be dubious 
about the strange ways whereby they 
are being made to pop up, along the 
longest undefended the 
world, may reflect upon the lengths 
to which the movies go in the process. 
In a way, having a Canadian around 


in a movie can be like taking out a 


screen in 


kind of international insurance poli 
cy, good for all sorts of noncommittal 
But it 
kind of medallion to be worn against 


utilities. also may become a 
the cold specificity of being merely 
British. O’ Canada, 


indeterminate 


American 01 sung 


in nicely accents on 
the 


sound an anthem of newer! 


screen, if not elsewhere, may 


unities. 
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Two Fulbrights 


Dear Sirs 


that the Senator 
that brilliant 
foreign policy in the 
issue of The Progressive is the 
William Fulbright 
himself on the side of the y 
Arkansas I have 
courageous an analy 
Fatal 


which you 


It seems difficult to believe 
William Fulbright 
analysis of 


who wrot 
American 
September 
who has 


same Senator 


ranged segrega 
tionists in his home state of 
rarely read so keen and 
sis of our foreign policy as his “The 
Obsession in U.S. Foreign Policy’ 
And yet on the 
I read d 
that he is not 


Faubus in the 


published last month 
dav that I 


that would 


Sanne 


read the article news 


report indicate 
better Covernor 


much than 


all-i nportant issue of race relations here at 
home It would almost seem that there 


be two Fulbrights 


must 


Mrs. JAMES LANDEN 
St. Paul, Minn 


Unique Service 


Dear Sirs 


deepe st 


I want to express my appreciation 
to Selig Greenberg and The Progressive for 
Are Our Doctors Qualified?” in the 
No publication in the country that 


dared 


Septem 
ber issue 
I know abo 


despite the fact that 


it has present these facts 


they were gathered by 


two reputable and dependable 
Rockefeller Foundation and the 
North Carolina. The Progre 


presenting 


organiza 
tions as the 

University of 
SCTVICE in 


pertorn sa iniq ue 
this the American 
i 


kind of service, incidentally, we 


materia public—the 


have grown 
to count on trom you 
THomMaAS L. MARTIN 


Evanston, Ill 


Profits in Food 


Dear Sirs 
Charles ( 
Milking the Consumer in the 

says many of the giant food corpo 

principle of never 
giving the customer a break, and are showing 
fantastic He picks out the National 

Dairy Products Company, which he charges 

divi 


Lockwood in your August issue 
People’s 
Forum 
rations operate on the 
prohits 


has in the past 12 increased its 


dend rate nine separate times, but he doesn't 


years 


specify just how much those increases totaled 

Ihis is typical corporation-hating propa 
ganda. It gives no weight to the growth of 
National, the 


the continued 


growth of its food sales 
food dollar 
support of 


steady 
inflation of the 
artificial 


through governmental 


prices, and other factors. If you sell 
food, at inflated dollars, you'll take in more 
dollars and if you profit you'll pay out more 


more 


in dividends 
months of 1958 
sales $722 400,000 
profit was $22.490.000 
third 
National Dairy 


about $44 a share 


dollars too 
In the 
Dairy's 


first six National 
and its net 


three 


were 
[his is about 
dollar of 


today 


each sales 


stock 


you'll get 


and a cents on 


To buy you pay 
and dividends of 
$1.80 a year 

The A & P Company in 1957 had sales of 
$4,481,852,000, and net earnings of $41 
876,000, or less than one cent profit on each 
olilar of sales 


Ihe Kroger 


$1,.674,.124.000 


totaled 
$20,635,000 
qua! teT 


chain's sales in 1957 
ana its net was 
[his was less than one and a cents 
per dollar of sales 


The 
largest chain 


Safeway stores, the nation’s second 


had sales of $2,117,314,000 


netted $30,907,000. or less 


and 
than one and a 
half cents profit on each sales dollar 

Brokers are not 
ot food 
making 


wood 


recommending Pp 
stocks 
profits, as M1 


company because they al 


unconscionable Lock 


implies, but rather because at a time 


when heavy industry is in a slump con 


stock such as those of tood 


The Amer 


cle spite the 


ime 
nies, are wre Stable 
sumer 1s cating well 


so that food company stocks are 


well 


Steps to Peace 


Dear 


In connection 


Sirs 
with the Department of 


State's charge—otten made before—that “the 
bloc, of 
an important 
struggic 
the tree countries of the 


Soviet which Communist China is 


part, is long 
to destroy the way of life of 


world See 


engaged in a 


range 


U.S. policy statement on non-recognition of 
New York 
the American people 

United States has 
blox 


brief 


Communist China 


Times, 


ought to 


regime in 
August 10, 1958 
that the 
been trying to destroy the 
since 1917, with the exception of the 
period of World War II, by 
1) A hot war, 1918-20; (2 


1918-19 


AnOW 


also Soviet 


food blockade 

1917-34 t 
complete, as far as Red 
! East 


concerned 
exclusion from the 


non-recogniuon, 
trade restrictions 
China is liberation of 
European “satellites 6 
Near East; (7 


military 


encirclement with a thousand 


bases—some within ten minutes by 


air 8) a vast military alliance system (42 


allies (9) China 10) 
intervention in the Chinese civil war by the 


non-recognition of 
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Seventh Fleet, June 1950, and since; (11) de 
nial of China's legitimate seat in the Security 
Council, and refusal of her admission to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; and 
finally (12), the maintenance and complete 
logistical support of Chiang Kai-shek as a 
pretender to over the mainland of 
China and in his civil war with Red China 

As to the State Department's further state 
ment that “counter-measures against Chinese 
Communist subversion and political infiltra 
tion are necessary,” the observation 
should be: “You Has Secretary of 
State Dulles direction these 
instructions issued—forgotten “Radio 
Free Europe and “Radio Free Asia,” or 
Guatemala, 1954, and the hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars expended annually under the 
direction of the chief of the Central Intelli 
Allen Dulles? Has he also for 
additional millions avail 
able to the Departments of State, Defense, 
Army, Navy 
indirect 


power 


too, sir.” 
under whose 


were 


gence Agency 


gotten the many 
and Air Force for subversion, or 
aggression, under 
“intelligence 


the euphemistic 
term 

Many of the top columnists such as Walter 
Lippmann Childs, and Dorothy 
Thompson have repeatedly pointed out some 
of these facts. The United States, of course 
is not alone in this respect. All of her “allies” 
have joined her and her “opponents” in the 
game of subversion. It has become 
an almost universal practice 

The difficuit 
the Secretary of 


Marquis 


cold war 


thing to understand is how 
State—and, especially, the 
President of the United States—would openly 
charge with, and threaten war 
over, an act committed almost daily by our 
own government. Both are greatly mistaken 
they believe that an informed 
will acquit them of the 
crime” of subversion of which they accuse 
now become a per 
fectly normal and even conventional weapon 
of a cold war. Perhaps it always has been 
The only way it can be destroved or pre 
yided, is through the 
defrosting of the cold war itself 
It is to this defrosting process that the at 

tention of “United States embassies around 
the world” and the leaders everywhere should 
be directed—not to the further increase of 
The first and most important step 
immediately possible in this process would 
seem to be the normalization of relations be 
tween the Eastern and Western blocs. This 
as a minimum, in order to be 
(1) the official recognition of every 
nation-state by all others; (2) trade, travel, 
and cultural exchanges without discrimin 
atory provisions; and (3) the seating of Red 
China in both the Security Council ana the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Hucn B. Hestrer 

Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Ret'd 

Washington, D. C 


an opponent 


however, if 


world opinion 


others. Subversion has 


vented, or a 


ot ar 


tensions 


must include 
effective 


Magazines Abroad 


Dear Sirs: 

Through hundreds of letters which I have 
received and more pouring in every day I 
have become aware that you published an 
item having to do with a project of arranging 
for Americans to send their “used” magazines 
to persons overseas who desire these contacts 
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Publicity like 


and 


yours in other 
newspapers has brought 
sands of such offers from Americans 
handful of people who are 


periodicals 
tens of thou 
and the 
helping me in 
this purely private project are overwhelmed 
with work. My wife and I are footing the 
entire expense and it is not an easy burden 
We do not solicit any funds but in all our 
that a ‘self-addressed 
stamped envelope be enclosed” by anyone 
who desires to participate in this work. This 
lightens the work load as well as relieves us 
of considerable 


publicity we stress 


expense for stamps and 
envelopes 
Unfortunately, you 
information in your 
from readers of The 


out the 


failed to include this 
story, for the 


Progre ssive 


requests 
arrive with 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes 
we require. We have processed about one 
hundred of the requests but we cannot con 
tinue to do so, and several hundreds of the 
letters from your readers, as of this date, will 
their letters And there 

hundreds more that will come over a 


have unanswered 
will be 
period of time unless you publish something 
about this in your magazine 

We are greatly indebted to you for your 
desire to help further this project but we 
are overwhelmed done to 
from 


and any work 


process Progressive letters prevents us 


where we 
times as much in the 


working on others accomplish 


three time it takes to 


get out one of the letters from your readers 
HARRY PLISSNER 
345 W. 58th St 
New York, N. ¥ 


‘Defense’ Perverted 


Dear Sirs 

It seems to me the word “defense” has 
been much perverted by our politicians. If 
Russia had jet bases in Canada, Cuba, and 
Mexico—would politicians call 
them defensive? 


these same 


CLARENCE SPEYER 
Wheatfield, Ind 


Sears Embarrassed 
[THE FOLLOWING 


MILTON 
ISSUF 


LETTER RECEIVED BY 
MAYER IN RESPONSE TO HIS JUNE 
ARTICLE, “PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAI 

CHRONICLING HIS LONG AND FRUITLESS ATTEMPT 
TO BUY A PART FOR HIS FRANKLIN STOVE FROM 
rHE Man. Orprr Division or Sears, Rorsuck 
AND Co.] 
Dear Mr 


Your article in the June issue of The Pro 
gressive magazine has just come to my atten 
tion, and I must confess I read it with mixed 
emotions. Admiration for your statement of 
the case, and chagrin at our mishandling of 
the case 

First, let me tell you that one each, No 
2041 Blower Door (Old Style) for 143.421 
Franklin Heater has this day been dispatched 
to you at Carmel, Calif., via parcel post. I 
hope that you are known to the postmaster 
in Carmel, so that this handle will reach you 
I hasten to add that it has been dispatched 
“No Charge.” 

While I have not uncovered all of the un 
fortunate details, we have been able to find 
the first order which was received at the fac- 
tory on Sept. 5, 1957. Apparently somewhere 


WAS 


Maver 


along the line the numerals were switched 
because the order called for a 
143.321 Heater It might be 
sume that this same error was pickes 
Sufhce 


embarrassed that this 


handle for a 
logical to as 
lup on 


subsequent orders it to that we 
are very 
curred and certainly hope that y« 
encounter similar difficulties in th 
If the handle in question does 
you within a period 


home address and 


reasonable 
me know your 
reaches you 
Cc. H 
Supervisor of Re 
Roebuck 
Chicago, ll 


that one 


GEDGI 


Sears 


India and Communism 


Dear Sirs 
Of late 
widespread controversy 


India has been the 
is she 
neutral she 


solute professes to 


just slightly towards 
Our 


viewed 


veering 
friendliness to all « 
distrust 


d 


with some 
reconcile the two entirely 
Western 


Communism 


posed 
Russian 
India's has always 
agricultural 
left behind in the present 
of things. It is 
awakened. The 


if rine iple Ss 


been 
economy and 
only nov 
country 

with a great margin ot 
and the lower 
j 


the upper 
classes had no education 
realized the stat 
Hindu 
cepts his lot in 
theory of 
been responsible for 


had not 
It is not for a 
spite ot] 
reincarnation in 

this. He 
This is the resul 
After all this 


itself. Let me 


is my fate 
in the past life 
obey f 


end by and 


so that he might better my next 

What a strange thought process 
has been the reason for the faith 
with which the Hindu accepts his 
comfortable life—the faith that the 
people find so difficult to underst 
India, because of her 
turn Communist? What a laugh: 
tion to a true Hindu! 


than 6,000 years old and its phik 


should not 


Hinduis is more 
sophy is 
suited even to the ever-changing conditions 
of the present 

We needed no Communist revolution to 
help the poorer classes reach their 
Status in life. It is not fair 
being should be in absolute 
another has an over-abundance of 
But neither is it fair to violate 
and sentiments and snatch what be 
longs to another man. The uplift of the 
masses has to be done gradually. It is the 
means of doing a thing which is important 

The people do not want violence. We have 
not as yet grown immune to violence as the 
other war-scarred countries. We 
many things to do. We have no use for any 
party in India that is composed of Indians 
but owes allegiance to a foreign power and 
disrupts the unity of our own people. As 
long as the progress that we have achieved 
in the first five years is 


proper 
that one humar 
poverty whilst 
wealth 
human laws 


away 


have too 


continued and as 
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long as the needs and wants of the people 
are attended to, there is no need for any 
country to fear that we will lose our sense 
of balance and our precious heritage of 
peace and non-violence. 
PADMA (Mrs. T. T.) NARASIMHAN 
Madras, India 


Health Service Praised 


Dear Sirs: 


As a recipient of medical services under 
the National Health Service program of 
Britain, I wish to express my praise 
thanks for this program. 

During a recent year’s stay in England, 
my husband and I made the following uses 
of the health plan: three visits to our local 
general practitioner—service excellent. One 
Sunday afternoon visit to our home by our 
general practitioner. One clinic examination 
—thorough. Eleven days in hospital 
and service excellent 

Most readers have sufficient mathematical 
agility to figure what these services would 
cost in the United States. In England we re 
ceived no bills for these services. Rather thev 
were paid from our taxes—hence no hesita- 
tion in using these services. Hence the 
steps toward preventive medicine 

As for the hospital, I had to wait three 
months for bed space. No rush. No emer- 
gency existed. A woman expecting a child 
has the day of delivery made easier by the 
knowledge that within half an hour of a 
telephone call, an ambulance will deliver 
her to the hospital. Rush. Emergency 
evident. 

How many of our citizens stand, sit, or 
lie in the corridors of our hospitals waiting 
for bed and treatment? How many of our 
emergencies are turned away from hospitals 
due to insufficient funds? 


and 


care 


first 


JEAN STEELINK 
Tucson, Ariz. 


One of the Best 


Dear Sirs: 

I receive more than 200 magazines from 
ali over the world in exchange for mine 
They are good magazines, but yours is one 
of the best, and I wish to give you my warm 
personal praise for the fine work you are 
doing 

G. OpERBAN RIzzo 
Editor and Publisher 
Il Mondo Libero 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Congratulations 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber for about 12 years, 
following one year when I received a gift 
subscription. Almost every month there is at 
least one article that seems especially impor 
tant to me, and almost all are of great in- 
terest. I have not written before to praise 
specific articles or special issues as so many 
of them have been excellent. 

Following the publication of your TVA 
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issue I wrote not to you but to Senator Hill 
and David Lilienthal expressing my grati 
tude for their work in creating this national 
I am glad that in his 
lifetime I expressed my sentiments to Senator 


monument to hope 


Norris 

May I join countless others in expressing 
my congratulations on this fine 
many fine issues, and countless excellent ar- 
ticles: and for the childlike serial concerning 
the merits of Milton Mayer. What a wonder 
ful thought-provoker he is 

It is my hope that I will continue to be 
able to read The Progressive tor 
ades to come 


issue, on 


many dec 
STANLEY Erte Brown 
Oakland, Calif 


Public Advice 


Dear Sirs: 

The Old New England 
perhaps democracy in its purest form, where 
anyone who wished could speak up and be 
heard. Today a man has no such forum. He 
multitude, his 
with no 


Town Meeting was 


among the voice un 
And 
opinion, he 

I suggest an Office of Public Advice 
in Washington and run by the 
Here one could giving 
advice. Daily or weekly a report 
made public listing total letters received, and 
a breakdown (for or leading 
questions of the day This regular report 
would become one of the hottest news events 
of the week, and would be headlined in all 
newspapers. Most literate men and women 
would want to have their advice listed in 
these returns 

Consider the 
were in favor of that 
no place to voice their opinion 

Some way must be found to generate more 
interest in government or our democracy 
will soon live only in history. Implementing 
this idea will not kindle this interest 
but also grant it outlet 

To make it even more attractive, full 
franking privileges would be granted all 
writing the Office of Public Advice 


is lost 


heard means to voice his 
soon has none 

located 
government 
opinion 


would be 


write and 


against) on the 


Kennedy-Ives Bill 
measure, but they 


Millions 
had 


only 


JULIAN JACK 
1l West 69th Street 
New York, N. Y 


View from Korea 


Dear Sirs 
At this distance we need a magazine like 
The Progressive to keep us aware of the real 
issues at home. 
EpirH SIMESTER 
Methodist Mission 
Taejon, Korea 


Werner Asks for Help 


Dear Sirs: 


I am preparing an illustrated volume on 
the Bulgarian-French painter Jules Pascin 
(1885-1930), and would appreciate receiving 
photographs of his paintings, drawings, and 
prints in public or private collections, as well 
as biographical information and snapshots of 


the artist himself. All material will be re 
turned, if so desired. 

ALFRED WERNER 

Hotel Bryant 

230 West 54th St 


New York 19, N. ¥ 


Silly Waste 


Dear Sirs 

I think The 
so difficult to make ends 
several pages every month on 
which I am sure of your readers con 
sider “silly.” Unfortunately, they are less like 
ly to express their feelings than are the pro 
Mayer group 


find it 
didn't 
articles 


wouldn't 
meet if it 


> 
Progressive 


waste 
most 


Mary E. Reip 
Hyattsville, Md 


September Excellent 


Dear Sirs 

The September issue of The 
was excellent in every I was especially 
pleased with the editorial and articles deal 


Progressi 


way 


ing with the Middle East crisis and the two 
revealing American 
John -Lofton’s analysis of David 
role in the struggle over segregation was also 
was Dorothy Ds 
Teach.” Keep up 


articles on medicine 


Lawrence 5s 


contribution, as 
“Let 
work 


a fine 
Zouche's 
the fine 


Teachers 


LFONARD 
Ohio 


ALICE 
Columbus 


Justice for Green 


Dear Sirs 

I am a great-grandmother who won't give 
up her faith that justice can be won. Whilk 
my son, Gilbert Green, serves his prison term 
in Leavenworth, every new court decision re 
affirms his innocence 

In the most recent New York case 
were freed from the charge of “con 
spiring” to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the government. Judge Pickett 
said in this case: “In teaching somebody must 
be urged to do just 


SIX per 


sons 


something, not to be 
lieve in something.” 

My son, Gilbert Green, was convicted on 
the same charge and on similar 
Nowhere in the record is there any instance 
of his having done more than to urge people 
“to believe in something.” 

Yet he has been compelled to serve almost 
three years and faces five years of painful 
separation from family and loved ones. The 
Supreme Court never reviewed the evidence 
in his case, and the lower were not 
guided by the same rulings as today. Be 
cause his trial is so long past, there is no 
legal remedy left open for him except of 
executive action, through the President of 
the Federal Parole Board 

My son has applied for parole, having 
served the required one-third of his sen 
tence. The Parole Board will act on his ap 
plication in October. I am 73 years old, and 
may never live to see my son in freedom if 
he is required to serve out his full sentence 

Surely the cause of justice and 
would be served if Gilbert Green 
free 


evidence 


courts 


humanity 
were set 


ELIZABETH GREEN 
Chicago, Ill 
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Pasternak’'s Epic 


RUSSIAN FICTION AND SOVIET 
oGy, by Ernest |. Simmons 


IDFO!I 
Columbia 
University Press. 267 pp. $4.75 
Docror ZHIVAGO, by Paster 
nak. Pantheon 


s0r1s 


559 Pp $5 


Re ewed by 


George Gibian 


ties EMERGENCE of the Russian 
novel in the Nineteenth Century 
is one of the most remarkable phe 
nomena in the history of world litera 
ture. In the 1800's one prom 
inent Westerner remarked that Russia 
had not yet found its voice in 
ture. After the works ol Gogol, 
genev, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky 
translated, the West realized 
where it had believed only a 
existed, there a flourishing, 
first-rate literature. The French and 
English novel suddenly found a wor 
thy and, in the 
critics, even a 


early 


litera 

Tun 
were 
that 
blank 


was now 


opinion ot some 


superior rival 

But what happened to the Russian 
novel after 1917? 

History shows that have 
been work successfully with 
out enjoying what we consider artistic 
freedom. Some have been told pre- 
cisely what to do and nevertheless 
produced masterpieces. But they have 
been for the most part men who ac- 
cepted their fate as normal and never 
knew the possibilities of freedom. It 
is another matter, however, for artists 
to work under orders in the Twen- 
tieth Century, when they know that 
such a thing as artistic freedom can 
exist and feel deprived without it. 

Until 1928, controls over Soviet 
culture were relatively light. Since 
then, with the exception of the “in- 
terval of freedom” from 1954-57, the 


artists 
able to 
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“social command” has 
and 
been expected to follow the 
canons ol 


hand of 
descended 
hav - 


! eCavy 


upon writers, they 


“socialistic realism,” to 


strive towards an optimistic, easily 
understood, simple, group-conscious, 
Party-line 


temporary 


literature concerning 


eschewing the 


con 
subjects, 
sins of “formalism”—subjectivism, in 
dividualism, modernism, symbol and 
myth, and representations of the 
Soviet life 

In Russian Fiction and Sovtet 
Ideology, Ernest J]. Simmons analyzes 
three of the most prominent Soviet 
writers, Sholokhov, Fedin, and 
nov. He provides biographical sketch 
es and valuable, generous summaries 
of the three authors’ chief works, 
many of which have not been traris 
lated into English 


negative side of 


Leo 


rhroughout his 
useful study, he pays particular atten 
tion to the question of whether there 
is a relationship between the artistic 
achievement of the novels and the 
degree to which they follow or diverge 
from the official Soviet ideology 
There can be no doubt about the 
talent of these three novelists, but it 
is revealing that the greatest works of 
Fedin and Leonov are the early ones 
(Fedin's Cities and Years, 1924, Leo- 
nov'’s The End of a Petty Man, 1924, 
and The Thief, 1927), which in con 
tent and in form run counter to the 
demands made by those Party spokes- 
men who take a narrowly utilitarian 
view of the function of literature, and 
that Sholokhov’s great work The 
Qutet Don (1928-1940), although ac- 
claimed in Russia as a masterpiece 
of socialistic realism, also is actually 
at odds with the official doctrine. 
The approval of this huge novel by 
Soviet critics is a tribute to the popu- 
larity both of the novel and its 
author, which gives Sholokhov such 
a powerful position that instead of 


revise his work in 


to the 


being forced to 
order 


to conform limits of so 
realism the bounds of the 


to make 


clalisti 
prescription were broadened 


room tor the novel 


| 


During the 
ilter the 


relaxation 
controls cle ith of 
some works were produces wl 
exciting because of their 1 
political content Lhrenburg 
Thaw, Dudintsev's A 

1 re the 


but disappointing irtistically 


anthology, / 


effects of vears of strict dictator 
ship and isolation from foreign coun 
tries shaken off at 

Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhiva 
the first Russian novel in two decades 
which 


outspoken anti-Soviet content but be 


cannot be once 


is remarkable not only for its 


work of art Born 
Pasternak as a 


cause it IS a great 
in 1890, writer was 
formed largely in a_ pre-Revolution 
ary, intellectual, 


ment 


symbolist environ 
Hitherto famous primarily for 
his marvelous, difhcult poetry 
is frowned upon 
his translations of Shakespeare's plays 
and a 


whicl 
by Soviet officials 
short works. he is 
tolerated by the 


few prose 
authorities only as 
something of a freak, a half-m 
of a past generation. (He has 
scolded for an “individualism deeply 
alien to the spirit of our society 

Pasternak this 
novel all his mature thoughts about 
the meaning of the experiences o 
generation. In the liberal days of 
1954, it seemed that the government 
was going to permit the novel to be 
published in Russia, but it 
standably changed its mind 
book would not even 
lished abroad if a copy of the manu 
script had not by good fortune found 
its way to Italy before the 
clamped down. 


l reli 
been 


has poured into 


inder 
and the 
now be 


pub 


authorities 


There are passages in Doctor Zhi 
vago which will horrify the purists of 
fictional technique. Some transitions 
are clumsy, the handling of the dia 
logue slovenly. One occasionally loses 
track of who is talking to whom. 
Pasternak cannot be bothered about 
the niceties of the Henry James- 
E. M. Forster-Percy Lubbock tradi 
tion. When he wants to get to an 
important dialogue or scene, he 
moves into it with a few bold, brief 
sentences, ignoring continuity, point 
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of view, probability—and dives into 
what really interests him. The novel 
shows signs of being written by an 
author who has moved beyond care- 
ful technical conventions, who is con- 
temptuous of what lesser men would 
consider correctness, who is so im- 
patient to speak about important 
things that he jumps over all trivial 
matters. 

One is aware throughout that this 
is also a painter's, a poet's, and a 
philosopher's novel. Painter's, _be- 
cause it leaps from one visually con- 
ceived image to another. Pasternak 
etches strong, pictorial scenes. He 
also frequently discusses beauty, 
form, line, particularly line in nature 
and in woman. Poet's, because its 
logic and system of relationships rely 
on symbolic rather than narrative 
ontinuities. An insistent symbolism 
is basic to the book which has a stac- 
cato, elliptical construction. Philoso- 
pher’s, because throughout we feel 
the presence of the brooding mind of 
a man with tremendous historical 
consciousness, sti.ving to understand 
the meaning of life, history, destiny, 
love, and art: ““The riddle of life, the 
riddle of death, the enchantment of 
genius, the enchantment of un- 
adorned beauty—-yes, yes, these things 
were ours.” 

Pasternak weaves a net of coinci- 
dences which would make one’s hair 
stand on end in a melodramatic, sen- 
sational novel, but which in Doctor 
Zhivago acquire a meaningful exist- 
ence of their own. The same char- 
acters keep crossing one another's 
path, influencing one another's lives 
in an almost occult manner. 


Yet the fact remains that what 
would be blemishes in a smaller work 
are in this colossus evidence of the 
triviality of our conventional criteria. 
Pasternak, like Balzac, Dostoevsky, 
and others, creates a world of his 
own. The book is the story of the 
experiences—the adventures as well 
as many long reflective conversations 
—of Yury Zhivago, of the three wom- 
en in his life, as well as a crowd of 
other characters, which include a 
partisan leader, a lawyer, a group of 
railway workers, seen in flashes from 
1903 until 1929, with particular em- 
phasis on the years of the Revolution 
and Civil War and with an epilogue 
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set during and after World War II. 
We meet the characters in a variety 
of settings, in riches and in poverty, 
whirling with the winds of the Revo- 
lution. We skip from one brief scene 
to another, from one_ indelibly 
sketched image to another. Primarily 
through the mind of Zhivago, an in- 
tellectual, poetic physician, but also 
through several other characters, Pas- 
ternak broods about the meaning of 
the Russian Revolution, about what 
is important in life, about the place 
of art and history. Nature is the all- 
important setting; far from being a 
mere background, it is a rich, poeti- 
cally rendered presence ever before us. 


Zhivago (whose name is cognate 
with the word “to live’) challenges 
the central dogmas of the Soviet state. 
His attack is all the more powerful 
because he holds no brief for the 
ancien regime, for private property, 
or “the acquisitive passions.” He is a 
profound individualist who holds di- 
rect human contacts, the concrete ex- 
periences of one’s inner and outer 
life, freedom, personal independence, 
and art to be more important than 
any social movement. He sympathizes 
with the noble original motives be- 
hind the revolutionary movement in 
Russia, but considers it to be mis- 
guided, tragically distorted, and harm- 
ful. He despises empty words and 
believes Marxist theories to be gross 
oversimplifications of the realities of 
life. “Particular cases” and “little ac- 
tions,” not generalities, not efforts to 
“reshape life’ and to sacrifice the 
present for the future (the utopian 
Communist doctrine which he calls 
“this childish harlequinade of im- 
mature fantasies, these school-boy 
escapades”) matter to him. Zhivago 
opposes the Soviet system but does 
not struggle against it. His story 
is the tragedy of a passive victim, 
of the destruction of the Russian 
intellectuals. 


Pasternak has written a poetical, 
philosophical, perhaps even a re- 
ligious, anti-political epic. It con- 
tains passages which express a wise, 
exultant appreciation of love, and 
others which are full of heart-felt 
compassion for the myriad sufferings 
which have been the lot of the 
peoples of Russia. Its dominant mood 
combines sad resignation with wonder 
at life’s mysteries. It is a complex, 
densely constructed book which is 
likely to go do history along- 


side the masterpieces of Nineteenth 
Century Russian literature. It proves 
that the genius of at least one mem- 
ber of the older generation in Russia 
did not wither or evaporate, but 
ripened through the tribulations of 
the Soviet era. To the rulers of Rus- 
sia, this book will be a more danger- 
ous (because a more fundamental) 
opponent, in the long run harder to 
shake off than the more topical, prac- 
tical gadflies—the Dudintsevs and 
Ehrenburgs—and one which will not 
grow out of date. 


Army Polemic 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE SPACE AGE, 
by Lieut. Gen. James M. Gavin 
Harper. 304 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 


Jack Raymond 


i MANY Americans find the na 
tion's military affairs a distasteful 
subject. They behave as though in- 
terest in the military smacks of mili 
tarism and the study of contemporary 
war strategy and tactics may some 
how awaken the devils of war. It is 
time Americans knew more 
their armed forces. They 
enough—more than $41,000,000,000 a 
year, or more than half the 
national spending budget. Moreover, 
as General Gavin emphasizes in this 
good, partisan book, “we are in mor 
tal danger.” 


about 


cost 


entire 


General Gavin ended his distin 
guished Army career last March in 
order to arouse public opinion to his 
arguments for a modernized, missile 
shooting, space-conquering Army. He 
had failed to win these arguments at 
the Pentagon, where he was head of 
Army Research and Development. If 
the public listens to him, it will be 
enlightened. The public may also be 
impelled to pay more attention to its 
vital national security. 

Some of General Gavin's arguments 
on behalf of a powerful Army have 
become familiar recently, especially 
since Henry A. Kissinger dramatized 
the concepts of limited war in his 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
General Gavin deals with more spe- 
cific considerations in his outcry 
against existing American reliance on 
huge nuclear weapons. 

The premises of the argument may 
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be stated this way: U. S. policy makers 
believe that in the event of hostilities 
with the Soviet Union a general nu- 
clear war is inevitable. In view ol 
that conviction they have created a 
massive nuclear power capable of 
destroying the enemy and warning 
him that aggression will be met with 
massive retaliation. It is the powerful 
Strategic Air Force that keeps the 
peace, the government emphasizes. 

General Gavin, like most Army 
leaders, contends that limited wars 
are more likely than general wars, 
since contact with the Soviet Union 
probably never will be direct. Note 
the recent U. S. complaint about 
Soviet “indirect aggression.” Limited 
wars are those in which specific, but 
moderate military gains are sought 
in a way that does not commit the 
national existence. Because of that, 
the Army—and General Gavin—ar 
gues that the ability to deal with 
limited wars quickly and decisively 
will make general wars less likely. 

General Gavin's bitter contention 
is that this country has neglected to 
prepare itself for limited war situa 
tions. Even as his book was pub 
lished, critical articles appeared in 
the nation’s press condemning mili- 
tary deficiencies bared by the inter- 
vention in the Middle East. 

General Gavin, who ought to know, 
charges our government is behind the 
Soviet Union “technically and mili 
tarily diplomatically and strate 
gically.” One of the most disturbing 
elements in the book is his charge of 
“deception and duplicity” in the De- 
partment of Defense. He reveals that 
former Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and Admiral Radford, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, once told 
Congress during a Far East crisis that 
no reinforcements in Formosa were 
needed or contemplated. Yet General 
Ridgeway, the Army Chief of Staff, 
had recommended just that. General 
Gavin says: “The Secretary solved his 
dilemma by ordering the Army to 
send bodies without regular organiza- 
tional designation. He even forbade 
the wearing of shoulder patches.” 


In other examples, he describes: 


e How Army officials were tricked 
into recommending reductions in 
their programs, thus forestalling com- 
plaints before Congress. 

e How after many hours of discus- 
sion, defense officials issued a state- 
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ment to imply that certain missile 
limitations on the Army had been 
lifted when they had not. 

eHow the Defense Department 
reneged on a promise to provide 
money for the Army's intermediate 
ballistic missile Jupiter, forcing cuts 
in other projects. 

General Gavin also publishes the 
text of an Army memorandum, call- 
ing upon officials to conform to the 
official line when testifying before 
Congress. Plainly, Gavin has little 
use for former Secretary Wilson. He 
the one-time General Motors 
treated his Chiefs of Staff “as 
though they were recalcitrant union 
bosses.” “He was the most uninformed 
man, and the most determined to 
remain so, that has ever been Secre- 
tary,” Gavin quotes a Chief of Staff 
as saying about the man who pre- 
sided the Pentagon from the 
start of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to last year. Deputy Secretary 
Quarles and Admiral Radford also 
do not come off well in General 
Gavin's book. And the present Army 
Chief of Staff, Taylor, is portrayed 
as a weak man in the face of Defense 
Department pressure. 

The book was written in a hurry 
and is not so well-organized as it 
might have been. However, General 
Gavin's demonstratively fertile and 
bold mind is always interesting even 
when it goes off on tangents that dif- 
fuse his arguments. His concern is 
for the lessons to be learned from the 
Decade of Dilemma (1945-1955) when 
the threat of nuclear holocaust be- 
came clear while our relations with 
the Soviet Union became perilous, 
and for the Decade of Decision (1955- 
1966) when “Democracy -must be 
more assertive if it is to prevail 
against Communism.” 

General Gavin shows in this dedi 
cated work on behalf of the Army 
that he was done a shabby turn by 
the Army when it allowed him to 
quit at the age of 55, amid headlines 
suggesting his disappointment in not 
being promoted. His departure is a 
loss to the Army, but a gain for the 
public which must be informed and 
which should now demand answers to 
many of the questions he raises. 


says 


chief 


ove! 


Documented Perfidy 


[THE COMMUNIST PARTY Vs 
C.LO., by Max M. 
Praeger. 299 pp. $6 


rH 
Kampelman 


Reviewed by 
Rovert Ozanne 


yg The Communist Party vs 

CJ.O., Max M. Kampelman has 
brought together a story more truly 
improbable than the revelations of 
the McClellan Committee. It is the 
story of how a paper-thin layer of 
Communist union officials controlled 
or had substantial influence in un 
ions representing cent of the 
C.1.0.’s six million membership. Be 
cause the energies and activities of the 
Communist Party were greatest in the 
trade union field, this book is a more 
revealing source of 


the 


Or 


-) pel 
i 


information on 
Communist goals and methods than 
the much publicized Communist ac 
tivity in government 

Besides being a 
of the control of certain C.1L.O. un 
ions by the Communist Party, the 
book describes the slow development 
of anti-Communist opposition and 
the ultimate breaking of Communist 
power through the expulsion of Com 
munist-dominated unions by the 
C.10. As told by Kampelman this 
involves the recital of one Commu 
nist perfidy after another. Progressive 
readers will recognize in the Commu 
nist control of labor unions the same 
pattern of tactics and foreign policy 
gyrations which the Communist Party 
follows generally. 

The overriding perfidy was the 
use of American trade unions as 
mere pawns in the furtherance of 
Soviet foreign policy goals. Party 
controlled unions were most easily 
identified by their abrupt foreign 
policy changes. Before August, 1939, 
they pushed a “popular front-qua! 
antine the aggressor” line. From 1939 
to June, 1941, they were isolationists 
They followed John L. Lewis in his 
support of Wendell Willkie only to 
desert Lewis as soon as Hitler at- 
tacked Russia. In this period, Kam 
pelman notes, the party-controlled 
unions put on a series of strikes not 
to make trade union gains. but to 
hamper American defense eiforts 

From June, 1941, through 1945, 
the Communist-dominated unions 
took the no-strike pledge with all the 


documented story 
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fanaticism of the reformed sinner. 
Harry Bridges swore off strikes not 
only for the “duration” but for the 
postwar period as well. Montgomery 
Ward workers striking against Sewell 
Avery's defiance of the War Labor 
Board denounced by Commu- 
nist union leaders across the country. 

Contrary to C.I.O. policy, Com 
munist-dominated unions supported 
labor conscription and tossed aside 
traditional union opposition to in- 
centive pay. With the postwar break 
between Russia and the West, these 
unions attacked U.S. foreign policy. 
The Marshall Plan became “Ameri- 
can imperialism.” Other manifesta- 
tions of the pro-Soviet orientation 
were found in their successful Opposi 
tion to Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr., in the 1946 Republican primary 
in Wisconsin and their opposition to 
the liberalization of immigration laws 
because the refugees coming to this 
country were then chiefly anti-Soviet 


were 


The postwar period saw gradually 
rising rank and file discontent. The 
all-out support of Henry Wallace 
against Harry Truman by the Com 
munist unions crystallized the non 
Communist sentiment among C.I.O. 
leadership. The 1949 C.1.0. conven 
tion and subsequent executive board 
actions saw the expulsion of all 11 
Communist-led unions. With the ex 
ception of the International Long 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un 
ion and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the 
expelled unions have virtually disin 
tegrated or have been absorbed by 
non-Communist unions. 

The foreign policy reversals and 
the Wallace support demonstrate the 
ability of Communist leadership to 
manipulate unions against the mem- 
berships’ wishes and interests. How 
was such leadership possible? Appar 
ently in most unions, rank and file 
apathy permitted active Communist 
Party leadership to do as it pleased, 
provided collective bargaining gains 
adjudged satisfactory. Secret 
caucuses, control of union publica 
tions and staff positions all abetted 
Communist manipulations. 

One feature of The Communist 
Party vs. the C.I.O. is the series of in- 
dictments against certain union lead- 
ers for their presumed subservience 


were 
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Commu- 
these charges 


to the Russian-directed 
nist Party. How 
documented? 


are 


The foreign policy switches of the 
Communist-led unions were blatantly 
headlined in their own union publi- 
cations. Kampelman’s careful noting 
of the dates of these foreign policy 
switches is by all odds the most re- 
liable way to identify Communist ac 
tivity. Equally as impressive is the 
extensive documentation from _ the 
records of the expulsion trials con- 
ducted by special C.1.O. committees 
during 1950. The chief 
against the Communist-led 
were a number of their own former 
officers broke with the Com 
munists in the postwar period. These 
men gave vivid descriptions of party 
caucuses, instructions from outside 
non-labor Communist officials, in 
trigue against non-Communist lead 
ers, all of which revealed dictatorial 
manipulation of American trade un- 
ions for Soviet purposes While form- 
er Communists the 
the mass of detail, the 
consistency of their testimony, and 
the face-to-face meetings of Commu 
nist and former Communist union 
officials are very convincing. 

Not 
ly proved. In at least one instance, 
Kampelman weakens his case by the 
use of questionabl« evidence. In his 
effort to document his accusation that 
the Allis-Chalmers strike of 1941 
called to hinder the U.S. defense ef 
fort, he cites a statement to that ef- 
fect by the 1947 House of Representa 
tives Committee on Education and 
Labor. This was, of course, a parti 
san political committee. The com- 
mittee was at that time, June, 194], 
gathering evidence which resulted in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Kampelman 
would have been on sounder ground 
if he had given his own studied con 
this difficult and doubt 


witnesses 
unions 


who 


are not best 


WwW itnesses, 


all accusations are conclusive 


was 


clusion on 
ful point. 

This reviewer wonders if amidst 
the many perfidies of the Communist 
Party as chronicled by Kampelman, 
he has touched too lightly on the con 
tribution which the Communists 
made in organizing the various C.1.O. 
unions in the 1930's. For example, 
could the touch-and-go United Auto 
Worker-General Motors battle of 
1937 have been won by the union 
minus its Communist cadres? Could 
John L. Lewis have manned the many 


organizing drives of the late 1930's 
without extensive dependence on the 
tirelessly dedicated persons who had 
received their training and inspiration 
from the Communists? 

While The Party vs 
the C1I.O. is not a complete analysis 
of the role of the Communist Party 
in the C.1.O., it ably chronicles and 
documents the destruction of the 
Communist edifice in the labor 
movement. 


Communist 


Browder on Marx 


MARX AND AMERICA: A STUDY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF IMPOVERISHMENT, by 
Earl Browder. Duell, Sloan 
Pearce. 146 pp. 353. 


and 


Reviewed by 

Lewis Coser 

Sasa SLIM volume by 
secretary of the American Com 
munist Party, who was expelled in 
1945 for 
of interest on several counts 


the one-time 


right-wing deviationism, is 
For this 
had to 
dreary 


recently 
many of the 
Browder’s earlier 
and reports, it comes as a most pleas 


reviewer, who has 
wade through 
pages of writings 
ant surprise to note that since his ex 


pulsion he has freed himself from th 


dreary scholasticism of his past. This 
book gives evidence of a freshness of 
analysis, a 


freedom from dogmati 
rigidity, and a 
from the facts of experience, which is 
most refreshing, indeed 

The bulk of the book is concerned 


with a discussion of 


willingness to learn 


Marx's doctrine 
that capitalism, in its development 
increases the impoverishment of the 
working class. Marx asserted that 
although there might be temporary 
fluctuations, in the long run workers 
would neve1 
than a minimum 
covel 


achieve wages highe 
that just 
the cost of the laborers’ exist 
ence and reproduction 


shows that Marx was well aware that 


would 
Browder now 


America were conside1 
ably higher than in England or on 
the continent. But Marx was led to 
explain away this “awkward” fact by 
asserting that it was but a temporary 
phenomenon which would disappear 
by the time America would have 
evolved a fully capitalist economi 
system. 
Browder 


real wages in 


shows that Marx, in a 
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report to the First International in 
1865, abandoned his earlier subsis- 
tence wage theory in favor of a quite 
different theory, according to which 
the value of labor is not a fixed but 
a variable magnitude, and that it is 
powerfully influenced by concrete 
social conditions in a country and by 
traditional standards of life. This 
new theory, however, was not pub- 
lished until more than 30 years after 
it was first enunciated, and while it 
appears the earlier subsis- 
tence theory in Capital, no attempt to 
harmonize the has been made. 
Marx seems not to have recognized 
an obvious incompatibility between 
them. 


besides 


two 


that 
communist 


srowder now contends most 


propa 
ganda and activities in America have 


socialist and all 
always been based on the subsistence 
theory and that this 
recognition of the special social con 
ditions of Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century America condemned such 
propaganda to ineffectuality. Ameri 
can labor could not accept a theory 
which so contradicted the 
empirical facts and thus tended to 
reject all and 
theories. 


ol wages, non 


»bviously 


socialist communist 


This raises more questions than it 
Browder accounts for the 
failure of communist propaganda in 
terms of its insistence 
on the subsistence wage theory. If we 
that, 
contrary to orthodox Marxian theory, 
highly developed capitalist countries 
have a higher level, it would 
seem more plausible to contend that 
the high development of American 
capitalism with its concomitant high 
wage level was a key factor in block- 
ing appeals of communism for the 


answers. 
unreasonable 
accept his 


own generalization 


wage 
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great majority of American workers, 
no matter what theory they 
based on. It wasn’t that a specific 
theory was wrong, but the very con 
dition of the American working class 
which made it 
capitalist message 

The dust jacket claims that the 
book presents a precise and detailed 
This 
is not the case, but it does present 
an able discussion of one of the major 
strands of 


were 


resistant to the anti 


criticism of Communist theory 


Marxist dogma, and for 
this we must be grateful to its author 


The Road to 1984 
by Richard Schickel 
_ ARI 
opinion 
Lionel 
“a virtuous man” 


schools of 
George Orwell 
Trilling’s feeling that he was 
and V. S. Pritchett’s 
that he “was the conscience of his gen 
eration” represent the rather simple 
minded admirers. Sean O’Casey’'s 
mean-spirited attack on Orwell 

brought on by an unfavorable Orwel 
lian the auto 
biographies—trepresents the conflict 
O'’Casey “He 
mirror the misshapen 
figures and manners born in his own 


two major 
about 


review of one of 


ing view 


life in a 


wrote: saw 


ailing mind.” This school leans heav- 
ily on the psychoanalytic crutch, and 
Anthony “only 
the existence of a hidden wound can 
account for 
mism” is 


West's opinion that 


such remorseless pessi- 
fairly typical of the at- 
discredit Orwell in the 
years since his death when, as Irving 
Howe has written, “there has arisen 
a desire among intellectuals to belit 
tle Orwell's achievement.” 

The truth Orwell and his 
work undoubtedly lies somewhere be 
tween the two schools. Orwell's decen 
cy and “virtue” are stamped on near- 
ly every page he and the 
wounds of this autobiographical writ- 
er are not very deeply hidden. Neith 
er is the pessimism. But there is an- 
other major facet of Orwell's char- 
acter which has rarely been explored. 
Bertrand Russell noted it and in a 
brief essay used Orwell's own descrip- 
tion of Dickens as a description of 
Orwell: 

“It is the face of a man who is al- 
ways fighting against something, but 
who fights it in the open and is not 
frightened, the face of a man who is 


tempts to 


about 


wrote, 


in other 
Century 


generously angr words, of 
a Nineteenth liberal, a free 
intelligence, a type hated with equal 
hatred by all the little 


orthodoxies which are now contend 


smelly 


ing for our souls 


the 
is strange that 


“Generously angry!” There's 
phrase for Orwell. It 
more critics, especially in this time of 
“angry young men,” have not picked 
it up The Road to Wigan Pier, 
which has just been published for the 
first time in this country, is a splen 
did example not only of the gene 
Orwell's 
strength. VW 
Orwell. Its 
as is much 


osity of but of its 


anger, 
Pier is 


organization 15S 


gan not vintage 
slapdash 
but by no means all—of 
its writing. It shows evidence of the 
fact that Orwell did it rather hastily, 
While it was on the 
press Orwell was already off to Spain 


to fight in the civil 

The work is divided into two sec 
tions. The first, containing the tight 
est, Most moving writing, is devoted 


on assignment 


wal 


to descriptions of working and living 
conditions miners 
ployed unemployed) in th 
North of England in the depression 
years; the second to a critique 
of the socialism which many 
als were proposing to alleviate 
conditions 


among both em 


and 


liber 


those 


If, as literature, the book’s first sec 
tion is the better of 
nevertheless somehow 


the two, it is 
not so inter 
esting today as the second. There is 
abundant evidence in the descriptive 
passages of Orwell's keen reportorial 


eye (and nose). The smell of a work 


ing class boarding house is captured 
here as, I suppose, it has never been 


And there are des 
criptions of the ugly sights of pover 


ty which 


captured before. 


are strong enough to make 
one almost physically sick 
also a tremendously moving 
patronizing—description of how a 
coal miner worked (and for all I 
know, still works) when he went down 
a mine 


There is 
and un 


There is compassion in all 
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this, as well as anger, and if this 
first section of Wigan Pier were all 
that survived of Orwell's work, later 
generations might be justified in put- 
ting him down as merely the most tal- 
ented proletarian journalist in an age 
in which they proliferated—a little 
more gifted in description than most, 
a little more acute as a sociologist of 
poverty. 

But the second section of The Road 
to Wigan Pier puts Orwell in quite 
a different light. There are a couple 
of chapters of autobiography, telling, 
with that oft remarked “fierce hon- 
esty,” why Orwell, scion of the mid- 
dle class, could never achieve that 
ideal oneness with the working class 
which most pink poets of his time 
pretended, but which, in reality, no 
writer of middle class background 
achieved. It has become one of the 
critical cliches about Orwell to say 
that he had some _ psychological 
need to sink down to the muckiest 
level of the lowest orders, that he 
seemed to need the self-abnegation 
involved in this act, that despite his 
efforts he never really achieved what 
he set out to do, truly understand 
the lower economic orders. This fail- 
ure is in evidence here, but what is 
more important, the successes of un- 
derstanding that he did achieve are 
also evident—and these successes are 
usually missed by Orwell's critics. He 
got closer to the working classes and 
came to understand the meaning of 
their experience better than any 
writer of the Twentieth Century. 

It is true that Orwell's background 
did prevent him from totally under- 
standing the proletariat. Moreover, 
there is another facet of his per- 
sonality which served the same pur- 
pose. That was his independence of 
mind. He could no more totally ac- 
cept the manners, the mode of living 
of a class, whatever his admiration 
for it, than he could completely ac- 
cept all the dogmas of a political 
party—no matter how much, in gen- 
eral, he admired most of its principles. 

This independence is evident in 
the sections of Wigan Pier where Or- 
well acts as a devil's advocate against 
the socialism of which he was normal- 
ly an adherent. Here we do not find 
the precision of expression that was 
a hallmark of his work, and, indeed, 
one of his “crusades” (see his fine 
essay on “Politics and the English 
Language”), but we do find, more 


nakedly than in most of Orwell's 
other work, the anger which informed 
all of his writing. It is Orwell's analy- 
sis of “progress” in relation to social- 
ism which is the best thing in the 
book, and which gives us the key to its 
real importance for us today, which 
is as a milestone on Orwell's road to 
the final apocalyptic vision of 1984. 

Orwell, writing as a polemicist, 
spends nearly an entire chapter chid- 
ing his fellow socialists for their ad 
herence to the idea socialism “is 
bound up with the idea of mechanical 
progress, not merely as a necessary 
development but as an end in itself, 
almost as a kind of religion.” “The 
machine itself may be the enemy,” 
he adds later, for he is concerned that 
the socialist’s embrace of the machine, 
and of the mass society and culture 
which is perforce created by it, will 
drive “sensitive” people, individuals 
aware of the shabby, flabby mass 
which machines and machine-people 
make of a civilization, away from 
socialism. Orwell advises his fellow 
socialists to end their affair with the 
machine. Instead of predicting that 
the socialist future will be even more 
heavily industrialized than the awful 
present, he advises them to concen 
trate on socialism as a means of en 
hancing liberty and justice in a 
world lacking in both. 


All of this may now seem a little 
academic. Either socialism has arrived 
(some places) or it never will arrive 
(in the United States). George O1 
well’s future is here. And as he 
warned, it is a gray, machine civili 
zation that we live in. The politics 
and the art of that civilization are 
the products of the masses, of the 
mass mind. It is no wonder that 
George Orwell, standing on the 
brink of the postwar world, our world 
of crowds, full of faceless inhabitants, 
wrote 1984. No one heeded him when 
he advised the socialists, as the last, 
best hope of earth, to try to turn the 
tide, rather than ride with it. By the 
time he wrote /984 Orwell saw his 
warning had to be broadened, that he 
could no longer offer purely sectarian 
advice. 

The beginning of Orwell's vision is 
seen in The Road to Wigan Pier 
He was conscious that whatever vir 
tues there once had been in the lower 
classes were being washed away by 


the tides of mass culture. He notes, 
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for example, “the frightful debauch- 
ery of taste that has already been ef- 
fected by a century of mechanization,” 
and his discussion of what the ma- 
chine world has done just to our 
taste buds alone is one of those little 
Orwellian gems scattered throughout 
this book. The world of the future, 
says Orwell, is likely to be a world 
made safe for “the little fat men.” 
Just twenty later we can see 
how right he was, how much more 
right he is shortly going to be. 

In the twelve years between Wig- 
an Pier and 1984 the pessimism that 
is merely hinted at in the first book 
was to grow until it fed an all-encom- 
passing vision of horror, a vision so 
repugnant that, as I noted earlier, 
the liberals have need to belittle it. 
Why? Because Orwell, in his anger 
and despair, simply did what the 
sentimental worshippers of the mass- 
es—like Sean O’Casey—have never 
been able to do, set down the logical 
end of our society's drift. He had the 
sense to see that the masses O’Casey 
worships are not quite the same as 
the masses of the Nineteenth Century 
with whom O'Casey, and others like 
him, have them confused. The masses 
today aren't simple, virtuous peasants. 
The peasants have been turned into 
something vicious and weak by the 
machine age. They are a people ruled 
by cliches, dependent on myth for 
psychic survival in the Atomic Age. 
It can almost be said that they want, 


years 
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psychologically, a government of the 
sort described in /984. 

It is perhaps significant that Orwell 
never repudiated his socialism. It is 
the thing that makes so much more 
appealing a figure than the new 
angry young men. The hope never 
quite flickered out, despite the dark- 
ness gathering around Orwell. To 
day, an English socialist like John 
Beavan can write that Orwell's “quest 
for the worker was a failure” because 
he could not appreciate “the virtues 
of the Labor Party and the Trade 
Union Movement which fulfill so 
the English wage-earn- 
er’s needs.” The point, of course, is 
that Orwell understood better than 
Beavan and his i!k ever could that 
there was something more important 
than merely answering the “needs” 
of a working class made decadent by 
a hundred years of industrialism, that 
there something wrong about 
the narrowness of those needs, that 
a socialism which confined itself 
merely to answering those needs 


successfully 


was 


| CLASSIFIED 
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rather than diminish, 
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in our times 


Road 
to Wigan Pier lies not in the superb 
ly-done vignettes of 
life, nor in the 


rhus, the importance of The 
working class 
“decency” with which 
Orwell portrayed his subjects 
in a the polemics 
which merely invoke nostalgia 
Its importance does not, really, lie in 
the realm of either art or 
Its significance is as a 


nor 
good many of 


now 


politics 
milestone 
in the intellectual development of 
George Orwell. It represents one of 
his first steps down the road which 
led to /984. 


And if you ask why we need bother 
with the development of George 
Orwell's intellect, remember that he 
was more than merely “the conscience 
of his generation.” In microcosm, 
George Orwell represented, with rare 
fidelity, the troubled, independent, 
liberal intellect of a 
of a world. 
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